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Georges F. Doriot: Funneling verture capital into new fields opened by research (page 6) 
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e ENGINEERED IN PLASTICS BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 





G-E COMPLETE SERVICE— 
AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AVENUE 


Backed by 54 years of experience. w.\. 
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Plastics design, engineering, and 





improved product that contributes 
important advantages to rayon molding facilities are all available to 
© . ; . All types of plastics. Compress tion, 
production you at General Electric, one of the traneisrandcoulmold tac aes 
This plastics bucket is used to spin world’s largest producers of finished Sure IAMTINaling'. + < 10 taping 
? _ trol ibvw in industry, mea t inv 160 
ion at high speeds 9,000 revolu plastics products, How can this inspections and analyses for a single pla part 
ons per minute. It must be perfectly complete plastics service help vou 
I I 
” 
ih . k 
balanced, stable, and resistant to acid reduce costs or improve your prod- 3 
sO oO It iy thanks to General uct? Contact your nearest G-E Sales EVERYTHING IN é 


Office for more information. Or write: 


Electric’s careful selection of the right , 
plastics material for the job— plus a Plastics Division, Chemical Depart- / 
skillful laminating and molding oper- ment, General Electric Company, / 
ation, And these plastics buckets last 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


t your confidence in 


GENERAL ¢ ELECTRIC 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Meriden, Conn., Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, Il., Taunton and Pittsfield, Mass. 

















en the Telephone Rings — 


Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & Smith, 
saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from her mother. 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t Harry. who 
hasn't yet asked her for a Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can come 


over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and Mom 
and Sis and Buddy is typical of many a family 
throughout the country. It shows the two-way 
value of your telephone service. The calls you 
get are as important as the ones you make — 


sometimes more so. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Greater Value. Your telephone is more valu- 
able today because there are nearly 40/¢ more 
telephones — about 9,000,000 more—than three 
years ago. 

You Can Reach more people and more can 
reach you. The cost is small per call and exceed- 
ingly small in relation to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate increases 
are much less than the increases in most othet 
things you buy. They are far less than past 
increases in telephone wages, and other higher 


costs of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases average only 


a penny or so per call. 























Go to Market in— 


GAIR CARTONS 


Arrow Shirts Are Now Going to Market in 





a New, improved Two Piece Folding-Box 


This attractive, revolutionary box was recently designed and 
developed by the technical staff of Robert Gair. The new 
GAIRanteed features in ARROW BOXES are solving major 
problems of shipping, warehousing and “set-ups”... and 


furthermore these innovations are providing worthwhile economies, 





What GAIR accomplished with this outstanding achievement 
for Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. is typical of the technical and 
efficient service that the ROBERT GAIR ORGANIZATION 


has been rendering for more than eighty years. 


Our technical staff will be glad to hear about your packaging 
problems. Write today. 





ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC, 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
PAPERBOARD © FOLDING CARTONS * SHIPPING CONTAINERS 












Where there is Business- 





















The brain passages in these ‘machines 
that think” are—»ire. The muscles in 
the motors that turn the wheels in fac- 
tory or office are—wires. And Com- 
munications—so essential to modern 
business—would be impossible 
without Wire. This product of 
the Wiremakers holds together 
every phase of modern living. 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 


Belden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 


Making specialized electri- 
cal wires for industry is 
Belden’s Business. 
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“EVERYONE in the office wants it. 
“And who wouldn't? It’s a Remington Rand electric 


adding machine! 

“Work goes so much faster and easier on its 10-key 
keyboard because, with touch method operation, you 
can enter amounts on the machine without once look- 
ing up from your work. It’s so easy that even the new 
girl in the office is an expert already. 

“The Remington Rand portable is so light it’s no 
...the girls can whisk it from 


trouble at all to carry 


desk to desk themselves. Davs of bothering the fellows 
to do our ‘heavy weight’ lifting are gone forever. 
“Even the boss joined the chorus in praise of the 
Remington Rand adding machine after he took it home 
one evening. He cleared up all his personal accounts 


..-in double time. 





“Getting sol can’t 
use my own machine..." 


“That's when we got nerve enough to leave a note on 
his desk saying, ‘We could use two!’ 
“Why not ask your boss to look at the Remington 








Rand electric adding machine? The Remington Rand 
representative In your city will show him how it saves 


hours of work. He'll appreciate it. 





Reminglon Rand 


DEPT. BW-2, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. Remingto 





Rand Ine, 





Replacing time. 
which involved e 
tions, one New | 
Chucking Machine ti 
castin, Bass —— 
hour. fe t performs 
tions on each baci. 


~ tolerance on the shaft hole and produces, 


an excellent finish. 
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THE COVER 


At the end of the last world war, 
Brig. Gen. George I. Doriot com 
mented: “In the next war we will have 
to place more value on human beings 
We have done everything about weap 
ons but little about men.” 

Gen. Doriot has not waited for the 
next war to develop that theory. As 
president of the American Develop 
imcnt & Research Corp., formed to aid 
in the development of new businesses, 
he savs: “Men and ideas are our main 
assets. ‘Their measurement and evalu 
ation is our problem.” 

In less than three years, Doriot’s 
corporation has obtained guiding or 
controlling interest in 13) companies, 
with projects ranging from the conver 
sion of isotopes tor industrial uses to 
the canning of tuna on the island of 
Samoa. 

Next month at the annual mecting 
of the corporation, stockholders are ex 
pected to approve a plan doubling the 
capitalization of the firm by a new of 
fering of 153,500 shares at $25. per 
share. Originally, in 1946, 200,000 
shares were sold, of which 20,000 have 
been since recalled for retirement. Or 
iginal c ipital ization was $3,500,000 

Dorot was born in’ France of a 
fanuly of automobile manufacturers. He 
came to this country when 23 vears old 
After working as a clerk in the New 
York banking frm of Kuhn, Loeb, he 
went to the Harvard School of Busi 
ness Administration. Ile staved on 
there as an assistant and in 1929 was 
made professor of industrial manage 
ment. 

Later came five vears of service in the 
war—as director of military training fot 
the Quartermaster General, and as 
Deputy Director of the Research and 
Development Division of the general 
staff. 

Brig. Gen. Doriot is also a director of 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. of New En 
terprises, Inc., of Boston, and of Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co. 
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HEADING FoR puNisHment... BUT MYLOW can rake it 


You’re looking out from the stern of a 
tug about to head for open sea with a 
1,000-ton barge in tow. That nylon rope 
has to take a lot of abuse in such service. 
In heavy seas and strong currents, 
the line slacks off, 
These overloads put added strain on the 
hawser. Every time the line is payed out 
or hauled in, it takes a punishing trip 
as it chafes against the stern rail and 
the “‘bitts’’ to which it is secured. This 
abrasive wear cuts the hawser’s life. 
The properties of Du Pont nylon fi- 


then comes taut 


bers promise longer life for hawsers. 
Nylon has more than enough strength— 
an 8-inch nylon hawser does the work 
of an ordinary 12-inch line. And nylon 
is resilient. This helps absorb the shocks 
of repeated overloads. 

In addition, nylon has great tough- 
ness and abrasion resistance. That’s why 
the nylon hawser resists fraying and 
cutting as it’s payed out or hauled in. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


A nylon hawser is also easier to han- 
dle. It’s lighter 
moisture absorption doesn’t increase in 
stiffness and weight in the water as 
much as other lines do. This is especially 
important in The 
smaller nylon hawser saves precious 


freezing weather. 


‘Tugs always carry a spare haw- 
ser in the hold.) And because nylon isn’t 
weakened by mildew and rot, the spare 
line doesn’t have to be _ periodically 
hauled above deck for airing 


space. 


NEW BOOKLET, “Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry,’’ may help you use Du Pont 
nylon fibers to advantage. Perhaps you 
can improve production methods— 
make a better product —or make a 
new product. Write on your letterhead 
for a copy. Address Nylon Division, 
Room 6510-D, E.I. du Pontde Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


and because of its low - 


a 
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Du Pont Nylon Fibers Give 
you all these Properties 


HIGH STRENGTH + LIGHT WEIGHT 
+ TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
+ ELASTICITY + FLEXIBILITY 
+ LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
+ QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEAN- 
ING + HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 
Resist deterioration by mildew, 

soil rot, petroleum oils, alkalies 
















Lengthening His Waistline... Shortening His Life-Line 


22> 


Like one out of every four people in our coun- 
try today, this man weighs more than he should. 

If he loses those excess pounds—brings his 
weight down to normal and keeps it there—he 
will look and feel better. Furthermore, he wi/l 
probably live longer. Statistics show that if weight 
is more than 10 per cent above normal, life ex- 
pectancy is usually reduced about 20 per cent. 














Doctors say one of the reasons overweight 
tends to shorten life is that it puts an additional 
burden on the heart and circulatory system. It 
has been estimated that 10 pounds of extra fat 
require the development of a half a mile of blood 
vessels. To maintain this excess body tissue, the 
heart has to work harder. Fortunately, with good 


medical care, overweight can usually be corrected. 





I’ Doctor's Office ” 


| OFFICE HOURS j102—m. and 6t07pm. 
OR BY APPOINTMENT 








The first step in any weight reduc- 
ing program is to see the physician, 
for only he is qualified to determine 
your best weight. A six-foot man 
weighing 185 pounds may be 20 
pounds overweight if he has a slight 
frame, while if he has a large frame 
that weight could be considered 


normal. 





Proper diet is essential for con- 
trolling weight. Most overweight 
occurs because the body takes in 
more food than it can use up as en- 
ergy, and the excess is stored as fat. 
The doctor will limit food intake, 
while making sure your diet con- 
tains enough essential elements to 
protect general health. 





Some exercise is necessary, but 
one should not expect to reduce just 


by exercising. Doctors warn you 
would have to walk 36 miles to lose 
one pound. Strenuous exercise May 
also increase the appetite and 
make it harder to reduce So, rely 
on your physician to recommend the 


proper exercise, 








Ir Is WISE for people attempt- 
ing to lose weight to avoid ‘“‘re- 
ducing drugs,’ unless their own 
doctor prescribes them. Many 
drugs used for weight reduction 
are dangerous. They may overtax 
the heart or bring about other 
serious conditions. By faithfully 
following the program your doctor 
suggests, it is generally possible 
to lose weight surely, steadily, 
and safely. For more information, 
send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 39-S, “Overweight and Un- 
derweight’’. 





COPYRIGHT 1949— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
Fins 4 


(A MUTUAL £4 COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
ployees will benefit from un- 
derstanding these important 
facts about overweight. Metro- 
politan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement—suitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 











TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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President Truman’‘s bill for inflation control and managed production 
went to Congress this week. But it was unfolded against a backdrop that made 


it look unrealistic. 

Commodity prices still were sliding, unemployment rising (page 19). 

If inflation comes again in 1949, government spending alone will cause 
it, And if federal spending is going to rise, we haven‘t been given the facts. 


Agreements to arm North Atlantic Pact nations may be the answer. 
” 


Spurring production and employment now looks like the country’s most 
immediate problem. 

Declining activity has not yet assumed at all serious proportions. 

Nevertheless, the boom has lost some of its vitality. Store sales are lag- 
ging after January‘s good start. Construction has declined ever since August 
—though still high. Carloadings continue below a year ago. 

Even in metals, demand is the least pressing since the war ended. 

e 
Our ability to provide full employment gets its next test in July. 

















We hit a peak of 61.6-million jobs last July, with unemployment of about 
24%4-million. To do approximately as well this year, we will have to provide 
more than 62-million jobs and hold unemployment to 2¥2-million. 

That will take some doing. Last year, employment expanded a little 
less than 4¥2-million from January to July. This year, it is going to have to 
go up nearly 4.8-million in that period. 








Present trends will have to be reversed very sharply to make it. 
3 

Employment figures for .1948, in the aggregate, were very good. 

There was the 61.6-million employment peak in July. Average employ- 
ment was 59/-million, 1Y2-million higher than 1947. And unemployment 
averaged less than 2-million. 

But here’s the catch: The year ended much poorer than it averaged. 





In the first week of January, 1949, employment was only 265,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Compare that with 1948’s average rise of 1 Y2-million. 

Year-end unemployment was nearly 2.7-million. That was 600,000 
higher than a year earlier. It’s the highest, in fact, since early 1946. 

Finally, and perhaps the most important of all, employment in manu- 
facturing has fallen behind a year ago (BW-Feb.12’49,p10). 

* 

Inventory policy is one of the very important things in our economy 
that has changed in recent months. 

Companies that used to average a 90-day supply of materials now are 
cutting to a 60-day stock—or even less. That, in effect, means living for a 
month or more out of stock. 

This cuts the stream of new orders coming in for everyone. It was a 
major factor in the sudden disappearance of backlogs. 

e 

Sinking prices for many raw materials have demanded, of course, that 
inventories be cut to the bone. 

There comes an end to that sometime, though. Stocks have to be replen- 
ished. Buyers will be more wary. Yet even hand-to-mouth buying gives sup- 
pliers a more comfortable feeling than no buying at all. 

Even so, we won’t have a recurrence of the big additions to inventory that 
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marked 1946, 1947, and most of 1948. Wholesalers and retailers had a 
scare at Christmas; manufacturers’ got theirs in the price drop. 
e 

Here’s a quick view of how businessmen in one of the country’s richest, 
most diversified industrial areas are keying their buying and output: 

Output will average about 92% of the 1948 rate. Of the companies 
covered, 75% are holding inventory down to 60 days or less. Inventories, 
production, employment, and order backlogs all are pointed a little lower. 

Area covered is Chicago. Companies polled are the members of the 
Purchasing Agents Assn. of that city. 








e 

Cotton textile production went into its customary ‘‘seasonal’’ decline 
last summer. Only trouble was, the industry neglected to come out of it. 

And it apparently didn’t go into the usual seasonal upswing in January. 
Consumption of cotton last month was less than 700,000 bales. 

In fact, use of cotton just about matched the 681,000 bales consumed 
in December, always a slack month. And it fell far below the 860,000 bales 
consumed in January of last year. 


ad 





* 

Pending a pickup in domestic business, exports are the best news 
in cotton. For the first half of the crop year, shipments abroad ran about 134- 
million bales; nearly double the same p2riod of the previous season. 

* 

Paper production clearly shows the effect of supply catching demand. 

Up until recently, mills ran along week after week at or above 100% of 
rated capacity. For the week ended Feb. 5, the American Paper & Pulp Assn 
reports activity at 93.8%, down from 94.8% the week before and comparing 
with 99.2% a year earlier. 

Paperboard was at 87% against 88% a week earlier qnd 100% last 
year. 

es 

Construction continues a major question mark in the 1949 outlook. 

Weather, high costs, and buyer resistance are working against a high 
level of home building now. The same factors retard commercial building to 
some extent. The tax threat may impede industrial outlays. 

Nevertheless, the value of all construction put in place during January 
is estimated at $1,261-million. That’s down from $1,799-million in August 
but substantially ahead of $1,157-million a year earlier. 

It would not be surprising if the spring pickup in building were delayed 
by the many uncertainties. That probably would drive costs down a bit, 
encourage a better-than-seasonal upswing later in the year. 

This is particularly true in low-cost and for-rent housing. 

* 

Railroads aren’t going to be as big buyers of new equipment as had 
been presumed a few months back. Reason: declining traffic. 

Pullman-Standard, for example, reports a backlog of only three to six 
months on freight cars. Other car builders are in much the same shape. 

But don’t look for all of the 125,000 tons of steel allotted to the car 
program each month to be freed for other uses. Railroads will cut their out- 
side buying before they curtail car building in their own shops. 
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let MICROTRIP help you 


reduce this costly toll 





@ Power presses rank high as the cause of of well-being born of assurance that both 
costly and serious accidents... more than hands are safe before the press can operate. 


half result in permanent disability. Plant managers like the few, simple motions 


Many press operations ... particularly in that increase press speed and give greater 
short runs... are expensive and imprac- production, They appreciate the ease and 
tical to guard by special designs. In such simplicity with which MICROTRIP can be 
cases, Where manual press feeding is installed on present equipment. 
required, MICROTRIP offers a new con- Ack your safety engineer shout MICRO. 
ception of power press salety to humane- PRIP are product of MICRO SWIEPCH 
minded management. whose small precision switches have set 
Operators like MICROTRIP’s light touch standards fer dependability and perform- 
actuation... as little as 10 ounces. They ance in every phase of industry. Branch 
like the instant electrical response, the sense offices in principal cities. 








MICRO...first name in precision switches 


FREEPORT. ILLINOIS.U S.A 








MICROTRIP is a two-hand safety device which 


makes it impossible fo operate the control circuit 
without touching both buttons at the same time. 








SEE HOW MUCH NA’ Y CHANIZED COUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 


Mechanization, which has enabled industry to meet rising factory costs, is just as necessary to cut office costs. 
Concerns of every § 


> and type report more work... better work...and savings ranging to 30% — often more! 
These savings, resulting from a combination of time-saving advantages found only in 
National Accounting Machines, often pay for the National installation in the first year! 


Ask your local National representative —a trained analyst — to study your present 


accounting set-up, and then tell you how much saving you can reasonably expect. Sutional 
No cost or obligation, of course. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY. DAYTON 393, OHIO 














FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


£1923 -25=100 bi ta a a 
21 





200 


190 


170 180 





150 170 


1948 194 949 


§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) » » s » = *1993 +1994 1995 191.3 1622 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity).............eee0es tee cccccecccceee 100.0 100.1 100.1 92.5 5 
Production. of automobiles and. trucks. ... 6... ccc sccsccteveedvesoosne 109,033 +102,981 112,587 83,996 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $29,151 $27,067 $17,990 $19,373 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ..................0.022 eee 5,722 5,778 5,727 5,385 3,130 
ee CUA GING CNM UNE cory cn oe a cece Rcdeneedebeneneerwees 5,330 5,351 5,428 5,347 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ...........++055 id oeegwe wei cs 1,893 +1,747 1,931 1,892 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........+++ 70 71 73 76 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cams)... ...... 28s ccncessccecens 43 43 48 48 52 
Money in circulation (millions) re $27,557 $27,556 $27,919 $28,189 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)... ciaeeinepee -4% -7% +8% +9% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................0eeee00e arid 192 145 127 128 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Dec. ....171.4 whine ied 172.2 167.0 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..........0........24. 374.1 376.7 390.6 405.6 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 271.1 +274.3 279.3 277.8 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 285.7 +289.2 307.4 357.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) Rea 'al Shi bode a eC OL ace eae wale erhaie ely $97.77 $97.77 $97.77 $78.59 $56.73 
Teen See ORM (UN INCL IND 3.5 os occ men cnwccabenssceceeeacasee $37.58 $37.58 $40.92 $40.08 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................- Kexeneaenees 23.500¢  23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
ye nee eer cece eee eer ye $2.14 +$2.21 $2.27 $2.41 $0.99 
amen (ote cemenen ew York: Wi)... .. «2... <0 da cseaeee cS etescscenowus 5.64¢ 5.65¢ 5.70¢ 5.5le¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........cccccccscccccccce 32.49¢ 32.34¢ 32.55¢ 31.94¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) BP Ee CP ne ty EE ee ere gare $1.644 $1.671 $1.692 $1.830 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New Veds, Dg ere a dency casdcehec Svele wee mene ke 18.28¢ 18.67¢ 19.20¢ 20.50¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)....... 2.2. eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 116.1 118.5 121.9 110.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............+.+ 3.45% 3.44% 3.47% 3.54% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond vield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........--+00005 2.71% 2.71% 2.71% 2.85% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). .............4- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). .......... 14-18% «14-18% = 14-18% 139 1-3 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ............+..20-000- 46,553 46,945 47,519 47,644 ++27.777 
lotal loans and investments, reporting member banks... ..........0022e000 62,170 62,696 62,596 64,410 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............++ 15,294 15,318 15,415 14,692 ++t6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... .... 22.6005. ccc decsicsssenses 1,818 1,960 1,772 1,538  ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 33,016 33,268 33,324 36,791 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...............-0+ eee eeeeee 4,204 4,184 4,185 4.195 ++4,303 
eceen UNOUNON. GIN IMOMIDET WOES. 6 2 ooo 5.000040 c0ebetweeeeececeueweweee 570 580 950 1,001 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.......... ae ae wale Ral ae ein etn 22,836 22,827 23,193 21,732 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended February 12th. BDate for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 
+Revised, ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16) 
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HERDING THE IRON HORSES 


In a single day, hundreds of 
freight and passenger trains move 
into and out of big city terminals. 
Marvelous control and signal sys- 
tems guide them safely from track 
to track and from town to town. 

Exide Batteries supply power 
for many of these control and sig- 
nal systems. They also provide 
current for lighting and air- 
conditioning passenger cars, 
cranking Diesel locomotives, and 
for performing numerous other 


electrical services. 


There are Exide Batteries for 
every storage battery need. They 
are used in airplanes and ocean 
vessels... by telephone, tele- 
graph and electric light and power 
companies, radio and television 
stations. Exide Batteries supply 
motive power for battery electric 
industrial trucks and mine haul- 
age units. And on millions of cars, 
trucks and buses, they give daily 
proof that “‘When it’s an Exide, 
you start.” 


Information regarding the 


application of storage batteries for 
any business or industrial need will 
be gladly supplied upon request. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY « Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Exide” Reg. 7 


BATTERIES 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





RESTART GERMAN SHIPBUILDING. 
That is what Gen. Clay is proposing 
now. 

Clay would remove all defeated-nation restric- 
tions on a German merchant marine. He would let 
the Germans build and operate any number of 
ships, of any size, of any speed. 

He put this up to the British and French at 
Frankfurt late last month. 

And he sent the proposal along to the Penta- 
gon, where Forrestal endorsed it. Now. it’s up to 
Acheson and Truman to decide 





Clay’s justification for reviving West Ger- 
many’s shipping industry: It would help get the 
Germans ‘‘off the American taxpayer's back.” 

Germany already has cost the U.S. around 
$3.5-billion since V-E Day. It will take another 
$1-billion in the 12 months ending June 30, 1950. 

We can’t find out how much Clay figures he 
can save with his scheme. But, two years ago, Her- 
bert Hoover said occupation costs could be cut by 
$40-million a year if German sailors moved Ger- 
many’'s food and raw-material imports 

Additionally, Clay is convinced that develop- 
ment of a new German shipping industry would 
help European recovery. 

td 


Clay's plan is still being kept under wraps. In 
fact it’s no secret that Acheson has not yet seen 
Clay’s detailed blueprint—which is said to call for 
several 10,000-ton cargo ships and a 35,000-ton 
luxury liner. 

But already Clay’s plan has raised a storm of 
angry protest behind the scenes 

Britain and France, of course, are bitterly op- 
posed. So are Norway, Holland, Denmark, and 
other big maritime nations 

With more ships in the world than there are 
cargoes to carry, they oppose letting an ex-enemy 
nation add to the competition 


Here at home it is the same story. Maritime 
unions—both C.1.0. and A.F.L.—shipbuilders and 
operators, and the U.S. Maritime Commission are 
all up in arms 

They already are fighting to keep U. S.-flag 
ships sailing; note their drive to get Congress to 
nail down the requirement that ECA ship at least 
half of Marshall Plan goods in American vessels 
(BW-Dec.4'48,p16) 

They say it doesn’t make sense to let a country 
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that the U.S. is financing use the dollars to build 
up a competitive fleet. 

Forrestal has been trying to quiet these pro- 
tests. He sent one of his people to New York to 
explain to the C.1.0. maritime union. And shippers 
had a secret briefing at the State Dept. 


Clay has an answer to the economic argu- 
ments against his scheme. He says he would con- 
fine German routes to the Baltic Sea-English 
Channel-North Sea area 

Trouble is that nobody believes you can take 
a step like this and then stop. Japan, for instance, 
started by trading within her home islands. Now 
her ships are picking up oil in the Middle East, and 
MacArthur is seeking agents to drum up U.S 
cargoes for Japanese ships. 


In the end, what happens to Clay’s proposal 
won't be decided or the economic issues that Clay 
and his opponents are now arguing. 

The decision will turn on what a German mer 
chant marine would mean in international politics 
—the cold war. 

That was true of reparations, on dismantling 
of German plants. That was true of the Ruhr, on 
returning industry to German managers. 

Like reparations and the Ruhr, creation of a 
German merchant fleet would ignore the Truman- 
Attlee-Stalin agreement at Potsdam 


After World War |, the decision on Germany’s 
merchant marine was made on economic consider- 
ations 

The treaty of Versailles stripped Germany of 
her existing fleet but left the shipyards intact to 
build tonnage for reparations 

This job done, Germany went on to build a new 
fleet for herself. By 1938, she was the world’s sec- 
ond largest shipbuilder and was operating the 
fifth largest fleet in the world. 

Also, it was one of the most efficient fleets. 
It earned as much as $200-million a year for Hit- 
ler’s Reich 

Today, West Germany’s shipbuilding capacity 
is virtually intact. Only two major yards—the Bre- 
men and Weser works of Deschimag Shipyards— 
have been taken away as reparations. 


A REAL FIGHT OVER FOREIGN POLICY is in 
the making. This week's flareup in the Senate over 
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how far we go to resist aggression in Europe can’t 
be dismissed as just another teapot tempest. 

Sen. Connally was raising this fundamental 
question: How far are the American people willing 
to go in guaranteeing the security of the North 
Atlantic Pact nations? 

Connally would not let this country commit 
itself in advance to help European states to meet 
attack by an aggressor. He would limit treaty 
obligations to ‘‘consultation and advice.”’ 

This is far short of even the mildest version 
of drafts now being negotiated by the State Dept. 
with Canada and the Brussels Pact nations. 

The State Dept. feels that if the North Atlantic 
treaty is to be worth anything, the U.S. must 
pledge action—economic sanctions, if not military 


assistance 


Of course, no senator opposes mutual aid to 
contain communism. Still, Connally’s position has 
considerable support. 

The Senate debate on ratification of the North 
Atlantic treaty, then, will decide whether a Monroe 
Doctrine against communism will be applied to 
western Europe—without strings. 

In the State Dept.’s thinking, that is what the 
treaty actually should be. And that means clean- 
cut commitments. 

As Sen. Lodge puts it: A treaty, to be worth 
anything, ‘‘must involve a military effort by this 
country—in the way of weapons, in the way of man- 
power, in the way of diversion of human energy 
from the pursuits of peace.”’ 


A NEW GUFFEY COAL ACT is being talked 
about again around town. 

You heard about this kind of thing a couple 
of years ago, too. But nothing came of it then. 
U.S. demand for coal continued strong, and John 
L. Lewis kept surpluses from piling up. Also, emer- 
gency exports propped up the business longer than 
anyone expected 

Now government coal experts are reading 
symptoms of the industry’s old malady in current 
figures. Sales are sliding—this year will be off 
12% to 15% from the 1947 record. Stock-piles 
are up—the Jan. 1, 1949, figure was 69.3-million 
tons, a peacetime high for the start of a year 

And the export market has fallen off badly 

Of course, prices are the key to the situation 
—and though they are still high, they are begin- 
ning to weaken 

So, legislation is being roughed out against the 
day when prices really crack. It will hark back to 
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the old Guffey Act; but probably only the law’s 
price minimums would be picked up. Provisions for 
production quotas and allocation of markets were 
never used; price floors worked without them. 

e 


AN ATOM LABOR CODE will be ready before 
the big Oak Ridge wage negotiations come to a 
head this June. 

Truman’s study commission, set up after the 
atomic strike threat last summer, is writing reports 
for both the President and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The commission’s code will include: 

(1) A no-strike, no-lockout policy for con- 
tractors and unions. 

(2) An impartial board to decide issues not 
settled at the bargaining table. 

(3) Standards for guiding the board in deter- 
mining wages and working conditions; for example, 
the code would direct that the board base decisions 
on prevailing wages and practices. 

Contract talks at Oak Ridge will begin in 
April between Carbide & Carbon and C.1.0. and 
A.F.L. unions. Already negotiations are getting 
under way at General Electric’s plutonium plant at 
Hanford, Wash., where A.F.L. atomic workers have 
just won bargaining rights. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION will have 
its life extended a little beyond Feb. 28. Congress 
will approve Truman’s request for a four-month 
extension, give WAA $12.5-million to clean up its 
affairs. 

But the problem of disposing of government- 
owned surpluses won’t be ended then. WAA ‘still 
has some $2-billion in plants and goods. Some 
agency will have to look after such things as plants 
leased for periods as long as 20 years 

There’s also this problem: disposal of new sur- 
pluses created by large-scale government buying. 

So a federal supply system has been recom- 
mended by the Hoover commission to take over this 
job, as well as to handle general government buy- 
ing. Buying is now the job of the Treasury Dept.’s 
Bureau of Federal Supply. 


@ One of the most decorated veterans of World War 
Il, a member of Congress, is going to speak in the 
House debate against Rep. Rankin’s pension 
grab 

¢ Ben Cohen, one of the early New Deal combina- 
tion of Corcoran & Cohen, is coming back to 
Washington to join the State Dept. team that 
Acheson is building. Cohen was counsellor of the 
department under Secretary Byrnes 
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Cross 


‘ae TIME you save ten or twenty 
IN or fifty miles of driving by taking 
the short way over a bridge — give a 
thought to the days when the bridge 
wasn’t there, when people had to take 
the long way around 

Right then would be a good time to 
make your wish... a wish that America 
will always have engineers able to plan 
and build these amazing structures, and 
public ofheials with imagination to fore- 
see the public need. 

And right then, too, would be a good 
time to be glad that America produces 
more steel than any other country in 
the world 

Brains and steel. These are two vital 





a bridge and make a wish 


—this wish: 


ingredients for building a better Amer- 
ica. If you could visit all parts of the 
nation today, you'd see steel being used 
to build literally hundreds of bridges. 
Many of them are projects that have 
been waiting since before the war 
But the call for steel goes up from 
dozens of other quarters, too. Nothing 
else can take its place. Steel for housing 
tor sewage disposal plants . . . for 
for roads. . . for badly 
needed railroad equipment. Never be- 
fore has there been such constructive 
need for steel. 
United States Steel plants are work- 
ing at top capacity to do their full part 
in meeting this unprecedented demand. 


automobiles . . 


se 
> 
~ 





And the 900 million dollar United States 
Steel improvement program currently 
going forward is adding still more steel- 
making capacity to serve the nation. 
Scientists in United States Steel re- 
search laboratories continue their work 
of creating better, stronger steels—so as 
to make every tongive the utmost service 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job of United States 
Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 





_ UNITED STATES STEEL 
rn Hledping to Build a r eller America 
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You can take it with you when you go Pullman 


Many executives prefer going Pullman beeause they 


can take their work with them. 
Often, they say, they get more real work done in a 
Pullman private room than they do in their own offices, 
The reasons are pretty simple: 
No jangling telephones interrupt vou. No unexpected 
conterences or appointments eat into your time, 
Everything you need for uninterrupted concentration 
is right at your elbow. 
A table to work on. A big, soft easy seat to sit in. 
Plenty of light. Cool, clean drinking water, and mod- 
ern toilet facilities. 
Hungry? Thirsty? Simply push the bell and the at- 
tentive Pullman porter will see that you get a cold 
drink or tasty sandwich. (This service is available 
on all trains that carry a dining or buffet car.) 
When you've buttoned up your problem. drop into the 
cheerful lounge car for conversation and relaxation, 


MPANY 





After that, there’s a big, soft Pullman bed awaiting 
your pleasure, Leave a call, turn in and turn out the 


lights. 


Next morning you're there, relaxed, refreshed, and 
prepared. You've traveled on dependable railroad 
schedules, arrived right in the heart of town, con- 


venient to everything. 


See what we mean when we say: 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 





See the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49 — June 25th through October 2nc 
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GLOOMY WORKERS trudge away from the Albany railroad yards, where the New York 
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Central has laid off 2,350 men 


Does this sort of thing mean .. . 


The End of Full Employment? 


Unemployment still rises, is still well below a dangerous 
level. But trend may mark the end of the inflationary period. 
Next six weeks should tell the story. 


Unemployment has again become a 
critical factor in business calculations 
for the first time since the V-J Day 
cutbacks 

Lavotts this winter have brought the 
total number of jobless close to the 3 
mullion mark. By itself, that’s nothing 
ilarming to general business. But the 
total has risen more than a million since 
last fall, and that can’t be shrugged off 
is just a seasonal swing. 

In some respects, the 3-million figure 
is a critical point. If unemplovment goes 
much beyond that, the U.S. will be op 
crating at less than “full employment” 
of men and of machines. ‘That would 
mean the end of inflationary pressures 
\t the worst, it might signal the start 
of a serious downturn. 

e Yes or No—The next six weeks ought 
to tell the tale, one way or the other 
Employment may turn sharply upward 
in March; it often has before. If it 
doesn’t, you can probably write off the 


postwar period of super-full employ 


ment 
Washington will be writing it off too, 
about then. And that would mean a 


sharp turn in government policies—from 
anti-inflation measures to business stim 
ulation. 

Officially, Washington still isn’t wor 
ried. Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
lobin told Congress this week that the 
rise in unemployment was slackening. 
Other officials have blamed the whole 
thing on the return of seasonal patterns 
in industry 

The government people are more pre 
occupied than are most businessmen 
with the military expenditures crowding 
in on the economy. And in any case, it 
takes time for an Administration com 
mitted to the danger of inflation to shift 
its policy gears into reverse 
e The Figures—The figures that come 
in from state employment services week 
after week don’t back up the official 


optimism. ‘The Census Bureau’s sam 
pling in the first week of January showed 
total unemployment of 2,650,000. That 
was a jump of 700,000 over December, 
one of the biggest monthly rises since 
the end of the war. 

You can’t explain this jump by the 
usual post-Christmas lavofts of tempo 
rary workers in retail trade, for insured 
unemployment went up 600,000 in the 
month. ‘That means the workers in 
volved had held jobs long enough to be 
cligible for benefits. 

\ctually, total employment dropped 
2-million from December to January 
Some 1.3-million of the displaced work 
ers simply pulled out of the labor force 
instead of looking for new jobs. ‘These 
were the temporary workers 
e Still Up—Since the official sample was 
taken, the trend has continued. Bust 
Ness WEEK has found that unemploy 
ment was still climbing in late January 
ind carly February. Some employers 
were rehiring, but new lavoffs by others 
were swelling the total. The chances 
ire that the Census Bureau’s estimate 
of February will top the 3-million mark 
e Serious?—In itself, 3-million unem 
ployed is nothing to worry about. Ex 
perts consider it about the normal “‘fric 
tional float” —workers changing jobs and 
seasonal workers waiting out the slack 
periods 

And, traditionally, February is a low 
water mark for employment 

March could easily bring a snapback 
that would take all the slack out of the 
labor market. Many businessmen are 
sure that it will 
e Test—But if unemployment keeps on 
rising during the next six weeks or so 
vou can look for trouble. If it stabilizes 
yr starts to dwindle again, you can for 
get about the whole thing 

In either case, you may get a signal 
that will tell vou a lot about the way 
business is going to go for the rest of 
the vear 

(he unemployment totals aren’t the 
only thing to watch. You can tell a 
good deal about the labor market by 
keeping track of the average length of 
unemployment. This shows whether 
workers are shifting quickly from one 
job to another or are waiting long 
periods for something to open up. 

Not all states have figures on the 
iverage duration of unemployment 
benefits. But those that do show a 
steady rise in the period of unemploy 
ment in the past six months. In Cali 
fornia, for instance, the present period 
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is around cight weeks; at the middle of 
1948, it was six wecks. In Connecticut, 
payments are averaging about 10 weeks; 
in 1947, they averaged 8.7 weeks. 

One Chicago businessman has_ his 
own method of keeping in touch with 
the labor situation. He watches the 
number of requests for interpretation ot 
seniority clauses in union contracts that 
come in to his employers’ association. 
He says they have gone up 1,000% 
since the first of the vear. 
e Layoffs—Ihe lavoffs in January and 
February haven't been concentrated in 
any particular industry. Thev cover al 
most every line 

In the Cincinnati area, they include 
fertilizer manufacturing, distilling, cof- 
fin-making, brass working, and wool 
pulling 

In Kansas City, shoe manufacturing, 
garment making, food processing, and 
electrical manufacturing all have laid 
off workers 

Elsewhere railroads have been cutting 
down on their shop forces and mainte 
nance gangs. ‘The roads are feeling the 
squeeze of rising costs and falling traffic. 
Some of their layoffs are big by any 
standard. ‘he New York Central, for 
example, has furloughed some 5,100 


workers. ‘The Pennsylvania has dropped 
about 2,500. 
e Not Regional—The story 1s_ pretty 


much the same from one section of 
the country to another. If anything, 
castern manufacturers are a shade more 
optimistic than employers in the Great 
Lakes industrial region. ‘This is in sharp 
contrast to the situation a year ago, 
when midwestern industrialists derided 
the “New York depression.” 

New York City, in fact, feels better 
ilmost any other section of 
the country. Its all-important garment 
industry is picking up with the start of 
the spring season. And its textile busi 
ness is showing signs of life again. Up 
state. however, railroad lavoffs and the 
of several appliance makers 


now than 


shutdown 


have taken some of the bloom off. 

In the South, the textile industry 
still is in the dumps. A few mills have 
been closed, and many have laid off 
worker But most of the cuts in em 
ployment came_ before the first of the 
vear. Some coal mines have cut thei 
payrolls. Other industry is holding 
about even as far as employment goes 

On the Pacific Coast, employment is 
off sharply. Last December, the Cah 
fornia State Dept. of Employment was 
sending out around 204,000 nonveteran 


benefit checks a week. Now it is issu 
Some experts think the 
total will top 300,000 by April. 
e Reasons—F:mplovers who are laving 
off workers now give the same explana 
tions that were offered last fall: 


ing 2¢ O 000 


BUSINESS 1s slower. New orders in many 
lines aren’t big enough to keep plants 
Some compa- 


running at capacity. 
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nies have piled up heavy inventories. 
They are selling out of the warehouse 
instead of shipping from current pro 
duction. 

MARGINAL WORKERS are being weeded 
out, now that some of the production 
pressure is off. Even if employers are 
not cutting production, they are get 
ting rid of the inefficient workers. 
This brings up the average produc 
tivity of the working force, helps cut 
costs. 

SEASONAI. SWINGS scem to be morc pro 
nounced this vear than they have 
been at any time since prewar days. 





WEATHER hasn't helped. ‘The mild win 
ter in the East has cut down on coal 
consumption; that has kicked back 
on the railroads that haul the coal, 
as well as on the mines. The bitter 
weather in the West and Midwest 
has thrown many industries out. of 
gear. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for in- 
stance, snow anid freezing temperatures 
have tied up the lumbering industry. 
With peeler logs frozen in the mill 
ponds, lumbering was almost at a stand 
still during the first five weeks of the 
veal 











... Show-Piece for Company Products 


Smooth lines, soft lights, quiet. ‘Those are 
features of Armstrong Cork Co.’s 900-seat 
auditorium, just opened at its home offices 
in Lancaster, Pa. ‘The new hall will do 
double duty: as a center for company meet- 
ings, and as a life-sized display niodel for 
Armstrong products. Armstrong Corkboard 
insulates the roof and sidewalls. It is sound- 


proofed with Armstrong's Arrestone, ‘Traver- 
tone, and Cushiontone. All floor areas are 
paved with Armstrong Linotile. And to be 
sure that none of their other products are 
slighted in the display, Armstrong has set 
aside a special area in the building for per- 
more than 350° of 


manently exhibiting 


the company’s products. 
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The Real Atomic Questions 


circulating a liquid metal (possibly a 


Commission tackles problems of converting atomic power 
to industrial uses, sets up a program to find out the answers. 


(hree crucial questions have to be 
answered before anyone can tell. what 
atomic cnergy’s real role is going to be. 
The Atomic Energy Commission now 
has a program for tackling the questions 
and has a pretty good idea when it 
can expect the answers. The problems 

(1) Is it possible to breed atomic 
fucl? ‘That is, can a reactor be built 
which will produce more fissionable 
material than it consumes? 

This is the $64 question. If the 
answer is yes, then atomic energy is a 
major power resource comparable to 
coal, good for thousands of years. If it’s 
no, then uranium-235 1s probably a 
special freak stuff which must be rigidly 
conserved for military uses. 

AEC should have an answer by 1951 
or 1952. 

(2) If you don’t have to worry about 
cost, can atomic power plants do things 
you can’t do any other way? 

By 1952 or 1953, AC may have an 
atomic engine for warships which will 
give them a range of tens of thousands 
of miles without refueling. 

3) Can atomic reactors produce 
large-scale electric power for industry 
it a cost comparable with existing coal 
ind hydro power plants? 

Along about 1957, AEC expects to 
have a full-scale power plant running 
which will furnish a real test of the cost 
of atom-clectricitv. 
eNew ‘Tone—Those are the conclu- 
sions you can draw from a frank speech 
which Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Robert Bacher made last week to the 
American Academy of Arts & Sciences. 
The speech marks a major change; un 
til lately the commissioners have made 
pessimistic speeches stressing the tough 
problems that stand in the wav of prog 
ress On atomic reactors 

What makes the difference is that 
AEC has finally decided what it wants 
to do about developing new atomic re- 
actors—and is willing to talk about it 
e Controversy — Until a couple — of 
months ago, reactor work was a con 
troversy rather than a program. \ 
dozen different researchers cach had his 
own ideas about what kinds ought to be 
built, competed furiously for money, 
manpower, material. So progress 
pretty well held to rather aimless work 
on parts and auxiliary equipment. 

Only major exceptions: (1) the new 
plutonium-producing piles at Hanford, 
which are improved versions of the 
existing piles there (the first of the 
will be in production this 
vear); and (2) the research reactor at 
Brookhaven Laboratory on Long Island, 





Was 


new ones 
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now nearing completion, which is a 
beefed-up copy of the Oak Ridge pile. 
Iwo months ago, AEC reorganized 
its work, put all reactor problems under 
a single division, and settled on a 
definite program of development. Last 
week, Commissioner Bacher took the 
wraps off the program. 
e Plans—he new reactor program adds 
up to this: AEC will set up a test center 
where operating characteristics of new 


5 
reactors can be tried out; and it will 
build four new reacto#s, each with a 


definite role in the program. Plans for 
several of these reactors had been an- 
nounced previously, but it has never 
been made clear just why each was be- 
ing built. 

‘The test center will be at an isolated 
spot somewhere in the West; it hasn't 
yet been decided where. It will operate 
is a sort of extension division of the 
Argonne National Laboratory, Chicago. 
e Materials Tester—The first of the new 
reactors is entirely a tool to help in 
the design of other reactors. It will be 
built to produce a very high concentra- 
tion of neutrons (a large number of 
fissions) in a small space. Researchers 
will take materials which are being con 
sidered for possible use in reactor con- 
struction, insert them into this reactor, 
and see what happens to them under 
high-intensity neutron bombardment. 

his is one of the major problems of 
reactor design. A material may seem to 
have just the right properties for, say, 
1 cooling pipe or a structural frame; 
but over the course of time the oper 
ition of the reactor might transmute 
it into some quite different material 
with just the w rong properties. 

Ihe materials tester will be built at 

the proposed western test center. De 
sign is well along, and construction 
should start soon. 
e Breeders—T'wo different reactors are 
intended to test the possibilities of 
breeding atomic fuel—and at the same 
time to experiment with power-produc 
tion possibilities 

One of these, sometimes known as 
the Zinn pile, will be built at the 
Argonne Laboratory; construction — is 
nearly ready to start. It will be prac 
tically a slow -acting atom bomb—fueled 
with highly enriched U-235 and_ op- 
crating, like the bomb, with fast neu 
trons. A bomb-like reactor using plu 
tonium has already been built at Los 
Alamos, N. M., but it is small and cool 
The Zinn pile will run at an extremely 
high temperature—perhaps as much as 
2,000F—and will produce considerable 
power. Heat will be taken out of it by 


sodium-potassium alloy) through the 
pile and then through a heat exchanger. 
Many physicists are convinced that 


only a bomb-type pile can breed suc 
cessfully. AEC is going to check that 
theory by trying to breed with a pile 
using only slightly enriched fuel and 
medium-energy neutrons. General Elec 
tric Co. will start to build this reacto: 
sometime this year at its Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory near Schenectady, 
N. Y. The G. E. reactor will run some 
what cooler than the Zinn pile, but 
will also take off a substantial amount 
of power by circulating liquid metal. 

e Naval Engine—The tourth unit in the 
AEC program, though built on land, is 
intended to be a prototype of a propul 
sion engine for submarines and other 
naval vessels. That means it must pro 
duce a lot of power and must be com 
pact. It will use enriched U-235 for 
fuel and will have no chemical treat- 
ment plant; it will be so designed that 
when fission products begin to poison 
the reactor, the whole fuel unit can be 
yanked out and sent to a treatment 
plant, while a new fuel unit is inserted 
in the engine. 

Westinghouse is scheduled to start 

building this engine early in 1950 at 
the western test center. 
e And Then—Ior the next 18 months, 
AEC expects to concentrate on getting 
these five projects going. But it has 
some plans on the back burner to tackle 
after that. 

Most immediate of these is an air 
plane engine. Fairchild Engine & Air 
craft’s NEPA project for the Air Force 
(Nuclear Energy for Propulsion — of 
Aircraft) has used $10-million or so on 
preliminary studies of this; AEC is now 
studving a thorough progress report 
made by an M.I.T. group. This report 
is understood to be somewhat unfavor 
able; at any rate, NEPA’s plan to start 
building an engine has been deferred 
for a year or so. 

Then there’s the question of a full 

sized, central-station power plant. AEC 
thinks it will learn enough from the 
Zinn, G.E., and Westinghouse _ re- 
actors to build a power plant and have 
it operating in about eight vears. 
e More Reactors—AEC designers have a 
whole string of other reactor tvpes they 
want to bring up for consideration in a 
yvear OT SO 

One is an up-to-date unit using na- 
tural uranium; this might become im- 
portant if someone discovered a new 
plentiful source of uranium—or an casy 
way of using low-grade sources—so that 
breeding could be ignored. 

Another is, a cheap, simple reactor 
that laboratories could use simply as a 
source of neutrons. ; 
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SHIP MODEL. of “Constitution” in Museum of City of New York shows tumblehome SKETCHES by designer George Walker show 
curve in its native state. It starts on hull above waterline, and curves inward past gun ports rounded out contours on everything from autos 


New Trend in 


FORD automobile, which designer Walker worked on, is typical of all latest model U. $. © COCA-COLA dispenser has to be viewed on 
cars, most of which have this pronounced application of tumblehome on the side of body its side to see tumblehome curve over top 
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UPSIDE DOWN, Coke dispenser reveals that it 
has vet another tumblehome curve 
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ON SANDER, (for Behr-Manning by 
Walter Teague) curve is hand grip 





ON SPACE HEATER (by Teague 
for Rheem) it speeds hot air circulation 





Ihe hottest thing in industrial de- 
sign is the tumblehome curve. You see 


it evervwhere—in automobiles, in vac 
uum cleaners, in the housings of all 
sorts of metal tools and equipment. 

e Reasons—A lot of the curve’s popu 
larity is surely just fashion. But there 
are several good reasons for its wide 
spread use. 

First, the tumblehome curve is ideal 
to show off a brightly plated metal. It 
has a wav of catching a highlight and 
making all that chromium pay off in 
glitter 

Then too, it’s an casy shape for the 
manufacturer to handle; it is well 
idapted to stamping operations, and to 
mechanized finishing. 

Also, it gives a product an illusion 
of large size. 


ON CHECK PERFORATOR, designed by Raymond Loewy Asso- 
ciates for Cummins Business Machines, curve is part of housing 








ON VACUUM CLEANER, designed for Singer by Loewy, tumble- 
home housing was found most efficient to cover machinery 


n| Design Stems From Old Ship Curve 


linally, the public has found it pleas 
ant to look at 
e Derivation—L ike every other 
design, the tumblehome curve is no in 
vention of its modern users. A mat 
iners’ term, the tumblehome of a sailing 
continuation of a ship's 
rounded bottom. When a ship is clos¢ 
hauled, sailing into the wind, it heels to 
one side. Then with the sides, as well as 
the bottom, rounded, approximately the 
same contour remains under water 

Although the word has been an Eng 
lish shipboard term since the 17th cen 
tury, no one knows why. But sailors have 
“home” in a broad sensc¢ 


most 


] 
vesse: SS a 


ilwavs used 

driving a spike home,” “heaving the 
anchor home”). Hence a ship's sides 
“tumble (or fall) home” when they in 
cline inward. 
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What Bothers Businessmen? 


Business Week reporters say it’s fear of recession, costs, 
labor, taxes, government controls, foreign problems—in that order. 
But most think 1949 will still be a good year. 


In Providence, a BUSINESS WEEK Ie- 
porter asked a management man: “How 
are things? Is there anything to keep 
you awake nights?” 

“Are you kidding?” shouted the ex 
ecutive. “High wages high costs 
... too little productivity and salesman- 
ship .. . taxes . overbuilt lines . . . 
l'ake your choice. 

In Indianapo& another BUSINESS 
WEEK reporter commented: “You can't 
get them to stop once they get started 
on their troubles.” 

What really does keep the manage 
ment man awake these February nights? 

Phe big current worry is whether we 
are moving into a recession 
e Recession: No. 1 Problem—Ihe busi- 
nessman’s grapevine—as fast and effec- 
tive as if it were made of poles and wire 

has been flashing that economic dis 
turbances lie ahead. 

In many cases, the pipelines are full 

or nearly so. Consumers and distribu- 

tors are buying jerkily, playing it close 
to the vest. Seasonal patterns are on 
the way back. Styles—just about frozen 
during the war—are changing again. 
e Costs: No. 2—This recession talk 
shows a marked shift in the business 
man’s thinking since last fall. Then the 
big worry was how to cut costs to avoid 
steeper prices. Costs still are the No. 2 
problem. But that problem itself has 
changed greatly. It’s no longer a matter 
ot knocking down prices to regulate the 
cost-price rat race; it’s the stark necessity 
to undersell competitors 

A New England weaver puts it this 
way: “We can make fine broadcloth 
shirting to sell for around $3.65. But 
we can’t make one that will finish up 
for $2.50—and that’s what customers 
want. Every cost we have is too high; 
yet we can’t do anything about it.” 

What's more, some costs are still on 
the way up. How this will affect the 
market is a thought that has many a 
businessman reaching for aspirin. It’s 
enough to send shivers up a manufac- 
turer's back when the grapevine buzzes 
with statements like the following (by a 
buver for a large department store): “I 
haven't bought a dollar’s worth of men’s 
wear for spring. And I’m not going to 

vet. And do you know what? Two 
manufacturers told me thev’re going to 
raise prices $2.50 a suit on spring lines. 
They're nuts!” 

e Labor: No. 3—Because problems No. 
1 and No. 2 deal with the business 
outlook and high costs, labor automati 
cally becomes the No. 3 Worry. How 
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much will the unions ask for this time? 
What will be in the new labor law? 
e Taxes: No. 4—Il'axes are the No. 4 
headache. Will they go up and retard 
capital expenditures, expansion pro 
grams, etc.? From another point of 
view, a southern food manufacture! 
savs: “Local, state, and federal taxes are 
now so high that they automatically put 
a floor under prices. We don't have the 
price elasticity we need.” 
e Government Controls: No. 5—A new 
worry that came in with ‘Truman is the 
fear of more government controls. ‘This 
now rates as problem No. 5. The way 
the average businessman sizes the gov 
ernment up is about like this 

Ihe minute Washington thinks 
flation is setting in, it will try to spend 
the nation back into good times. hat 
means more centralization of power in 
the government 

One of 1948's headaches that’s al 
most completely cured is materials 
shortages. There are still a few: steel 
sheets; copper magnet wire; aluminum 
castings; ball bearings; nitrogen; potash, 


le- 








ammonia for fertilizers. But they are 
getting to be less insistent. Materials 
shortages today are an individual, not a 
general, problem. 
e Nervous—In all, what does the busi 
nessman think of the next 12 months? 
Is he badly scared, nervous, or just mak 
i conversation? 
Nervous is probably the answer 
Some businesses are really in hot water 
Others will have a better year than in 
194S—but are afraid that their good for 
tune just can’t be true when there is 
some grumbling making the rounds 
In any event, nobody expects another 
1921 (when the bottom dropped out of 
demand prices). 
e N.LC.B. Survey—Meantime the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
polled industrial executives on business 
conditions, has found 

1) A business decline 1s looked for 


] 


this vear. 

2) But it will be a “mild adjust 
ment,” not a “violent recession.” 
3) New orders will go down in the 
first half of the vear, inventories up 

+) Labor and material costs will be 
up some, hence also break-even points. 

5) Those seeing a lower level of ac 
tivitv are gencrally in the machinery, 
machine tools, and textile fields 

(6) “Most encouraged” are the petro 
leum, aircraft equipment, automotive 
equipment, miscellaneous metals, and 


chemical industries. 


A Silver Lining in Every Cloud 


Department-store sales for the first week in 
February were off 4% from last vear. But in 
Little Rock, Ark., customers were beating 
on the doors and clogging the streets. The 
reason: Gus Blass Co., Little Rock’s largest 
department store, and several smaller stores 
nearby had (1) a fire, and (2) fire sales. Soon 


after the sale opened, Blass had to close its 
doors when thousands of persons jammed 
the store and lined the sidewalks outside. 
Many of the would-be fire-sale shoppers 
overflowed into stores not affected by the 
fires. The result: Little Rock’s sales for the 
1949 week beat 1948 by a whopping 54°. 
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The Coming Showdown 


Congress splits over Aiken 
law’s revised parity, flexible 


supports. Law’s aim: to shift 


farmers to livestock. 


he farm bloc in Congress is i for a 
rip-roaring family fight. The slump in 
farm prices makes that even surer than 
it was before 

Iwo big questions are: (1) What kind 


it price supports will be put under farm 


crops; and* (2) how high will these 
props be? 

e Business Significance—IThe business 
man’s stake in this is more than aca 
demic. Phe answers will determine how 


much a flour miller or meat packer or 
itton have to pay for 
wheat, livestock, or fiber. ‘They will 
whether the 


spinner will 
largely determine cost-ot 
living index goes up or down. And, in 
the long run, the cost of price supports 
will have a lot to do with whether taxes 
ire going to have to be raised 

The reason for the on-coming storm 
of argument is simple: Except for meat, 
the price of most farm products is at 
parity or below (table, page 26). This 
vear, the government is committed to 
support many of these crops—except 
steers—at 90% of parity 

Up to the first of January, the gov 
crnment was operating support pro 
25 farm commodities. Later 
figures revealed that farmers have +4 
million bales of cotton and 343-million 
bushels of wheat under government 
loan or purchase Votal 
U.S. commitment on these two crops 
lone runs more than $1.3-billion 
e Danger Ahead—The signs of the times 
ire clear: Unless something is done, 
farm surpluses far greater than those of 
the °30’s are on the way. 


grams for 


agreements 


|. How Much Support 


Ihe government is going to have to 


step in, to prevent the surpluses from 
being produced or to find a market for 
them—or come up with a program that 
combines both ideas 

During the 30's, the government had 
1 two-pronged fork to handle surpluses 
f tobacco, cotton, and peanuts: (1) 
eovernment-administered, farmer-ap- 
proved, acreage allotments that told the 
farmer how much he could plant; and 
2) marketing quotas that told him how 
much he could sell 
© Revival?—Today, the 
gressmen want this kind of farm policy 
iain. In return for restrictions on pro 
duction and sales, they want farmers to 
have a price guarantee of a flat 90% of 
Ihere’s a growing sentiment for 


southern con 


parity. 
I 
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on Farm Prices 





Thomas of Senate 


CHAIRMAN Elmer 


their among northern § grain, 
livestock, and dairy farmers, too 

But the southerners and their allies 
will have to get a new law through Con 
giess to put their program over. Unless 
they do, the wartime 90% 
program ends, and a very different kind 
of price-support program goes into effect 
That’s provided for by 
the Aiken law—the Agricultural Act of 
194S—one of the last acts of the Re 
publican 80th Congress 
e Pro-Aiken Group—Backing the Aiken 
law when it was passed last June were 
1) the Administration; (2) the farm 
organizations—most of whose leaders still 
stand officially for the Aiken law but 
whose rank and file are for higher sup 


program 


support 


on 1950 crops 


ports; (3) livestock and dairy congress 
men of the North and East; and (4) 
many congressmen who don't have a 
farm constituency, but who think the 


\iken approach to farm surpluses makes 
sense 

e Main Features—lhe Aiken law has 
two important features: 

1) A sliding scale of supports—rang 
ing from 60% to 90% of parity—for the 
basic farm crops. ‘The level of support 
from year to year would depend on the 
surplus or shortage of each crop at the 
beginning of the crop year 

(2) A new “modernized” 
formul: 
e Livestock Economy—The real goal of 
the Aiken backers is just this: to direct 
farming toward a livestock economy 

From this will flow all good things, 
they think. More meat and dairy prod- 
ucts mean a higher-quality diet for the 


parity 


Agriculture committee talks with Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan—who will soon have to take a stand on the Aiken law 


consumer. And the program tends to 
eliminate farm surpluses since it takes 
far more grain, for instance, to feed a 
man on meat than to feed him on bread 

At the same time, such an economy 
means more land turned to hay and 
pasture, more crop rotation, more diver 
sification for the Cotton South and the 
Cattle West. It means a market for the 
Grain Belt farmer. He will turn his 
grain into meat before selling it. 


Il. The Change in Parity 


[he modernized parity formula of the 
new Aiken law is a step toward this 
livestock economy 

The word parity was coined to express 
the idea that the farmer should get his 
share of the national income. Here’s 
how it works under the present proced 
ure. lirst, the statistician takes the aver 
age price a farmer got for his crop 
during the years 1910-14. Then, to get 
the parity figure, he multiplies this 
average price by the percentage of in 
crease—since 1910-14—in the price the 
farmer pays for the things he buys. In 
other words, at parity, a farmer should 
be able to buy as much now with his 
crop as he did then. 

For instance, the price of beef cattle 
during the base period was $5.42 per 
100 Ibs. As of Jan. 15, the prices of 
the things a farmer buys are 248% of 
what he paid in 1910-14. So the present 
parity price of beef cattle is 248% of 


$5.42, or $13.44. 

e New Factor—The Aiken law adds a 

new factor in figuring parity. It takes 
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into consideration the 1910-14 base 
period, and it also includes the average 
prices the farmer got during the 10 
years preceding the year for which parity 
is being fixed 

Net effect is to increase the parity 
price of livestock and dairy products, 
and decrease the parity price of cotton, 
grains, and other field crops. 
e Shifting Base—This parity _ price 
change hasn’t had much publicity yet. 
But Aiken law sponsors think it is the 
law’s most important single provision. 
What it does is to unfreeze parity price 
from the 1910-14 base. Over a period 
of time, it would give the higher parity 
figure to the crops that have given the 
farmer his best prices in recent years. 


Ill. Using the Consumer 


Ihe attack on the Aiken law has 
mainly centered on the flexibility of its 
60-to-90° supports, which go up o1 
down according to the supply demand 
picture for each crop. Aiken supporters 
want to let the ups and downs do their 
own work in encouraging the output of 
needed crops, discouraging those that 
are overproduced. Opponents plump 
for a flat support figure. 

e Key Figure—lhe Aiken group 
want the law of supply and demand 
modified somewhat, of course—to direct 
development of agriculture. But their 
basic support mechanism is a consume! 
with plenty of money in his pocket to 





does 


spend for food 
l'o achieve this, they would back the 
up with aids to consumption 
including — school-lunch programs, 
stamp-plan subsidization of low-income 
families and high-surplus crops, direct 
subsidy payments a la OPA to broaden 
the market for food crops, and the like 
But even though thev count on high 
consumption as the real answer to sur 
p! he Aiken law has the same back 
stop the government has today for 
cutting back the farmer’s crop: acreage 
otment and marketing quotas. 


consumer 


piuses, the 


IV. Acreage Allotments 


So far, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan hasn't shown ex 
ictly 1 re he stands on all this. 

But there’s no doubt he’s getting 
ready to allotments and 

1950. Congress 

oted him $14-million to 

special surveys needed to put 
nto effect. And at Brannan’s 


isc acreage 
marketing quotas for 
has urea 
pay for the 


] 
illotment 


request it has voted a law notifying 
farmers that 1949 plantings won't be 
counted in figuring out 1950 acreage 
ilotments. If this Jaw hadn't been 


passed, mam 


instance, 


cotton farmers, for 
back to cotton be 
ise of its sure-fire price support. ‘They 

up growing grain, livestock, 


cash crops that have been 


former 


} 
vould go 


¥ ould Give 


ind other 
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profitable during the war years—and are 
better for their land. 

e Compromise?—The acreage-allotment 
provision of the Aiken law may give 
Brannan the compromise he’s looking 
for. In the face of growing farmer pres 
sures for government guarantees of good 
prices, he needs one. 

When farmers vote for acreage allot 

ments under the Aiken law, thev auto 
matically get a 20% ise in the support 
price for their crop. If wheat were in 
such surplus that it would rate only t) 
lowest Aiken law support (60° ) farmers 
could get 72% of parity by approving 
acreage allotments. If the supply-de 
mand on wheat is about average, or at 
the 75% support level, a 
allotments would bring the support level 
up to 90% 
e Not Enough—By themselves, acreage 
allotments don’t prevent surpluses. In 
secticides, hybrid seed, heavy fertiliza 
tion, crop rotation, farm mechanization, 
all help the farmer to produce more on 
fewer acres. Furthermore, the acres he 
doesn't have under allotment, he plants 
to other crops. So eventually, acreage 
allotments mean more total farm 
duction, not less 


We 


vote for 


pro 


V. Marketing Quotas 


lo offset this, the Aiken Jaw sets up 


marketing quotas Ihev can be pro 
claimed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
when the supply of a commodity gets 
wav out of line. Growers must vote on 
them, but if the growers vote them 
down, the price-support level falls to 
50%. So the farmers have a powerful 
incentive to vote ves 

This is strong medicine, and the 


Dept. of Agriculture hopes it won't have 
to use it. The combination of allot 
ments and quotas adds up to a com 
pletely Washington-directed agriculture 


Parity Prices, Now and Under 


I red as an. 1 1 








REA Eyes Phones 


Telephone companies rally 
against the Poage Bill. It would 
give REA money to lend to rural 
phone co-ops. 


The Poage Bill is throwing a scare 
into the telephone industry. 

It would authorize the Rural Elec- 

trification Administration to make loans 
for expanding and improving telephone 
lines—with preference to public agencies 
ind nonprofit groups. ‘The bill’s back 
ers are asking for about $300-million 
the first vear, some $1-billion to $2-bil 
lion all told. 
e Chance of Passing—Naturally, the 
telephone companies hardly welcome 
the idea of facing the same kind of gov 
ernment sponsored competition that 
clectric utilities have had for a decade. 
Thev said so this week as the House 
Agricultural Committee opened heat 
ings on the bill. 

Ihe measure was introduced — by 
lexas’ Rep. W. R. (Bob) Poage, who 
first urged the idea on Congress four 
vears ago. ‘This time, however, Poage’s 
idea has a very good chance of becom 
ing law. 

e Pro and Con—REA is, of 
fighting hard to bring that about. Be 
fore long it will wind up the 
phase of its rural electrification program 
ind it wants to tackle telephones next. 

The big guns behind the opposition 
ire American Telephone & ‘Telegraph, 
ind its 25 associated Bell systems, 
flanked by the nation’s 6,200 independ 
ent phone companies. And these forces 
may soon get help from communica 
tions interests, unless Poage changes his 
definition of “telephone service,” which 
now includes all types of word, sound, 
ind picture transmission 
e How Inadequate?—No denies 
RE-A’s claim that much of the existing 
U.S. telephone system is inadequate. 
Vhe debate really hinges on the degrec 
of inadequacy. 

REA estimates that only +2.2%-—2.4 
million—of the nation’s farms have 
pauones; Bell sets no number, but raises 


COUTSC, 


major 


Onc 


the percentage to 45%. The U.S. In 
dependent Telephone Assn. accuses 
both of being “unrealistic.” It insists 
that “rural telephone service” is al 


readv “available” to some S0% or 85% 
of farms 

¢ Co-ops—The ones that will really wel 
come REA’s money are the nation’s 
60,000 mutual and cooperative systems 
vhich lack the finances to provide adc 
quate wiring, maintenance, and service 
In many cases they are simply groups 
of farmers who have 
to build and maintain their own lines 
to the nearest central office. 


banded together 
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Viey urn E, PROBABLY. 

Yet other skills, less spectacular, are vital in 
every office. One of these skills is owned by the 
Comptometer operator. 

An outstanding virtue of the Comptometer is 
iis great speed. Ease of operation is another. (Add, 
subtract, multiply, divide—anybody can do it, with 
a few minutes’ instruction.) But, of course, it takes 
an experienced operator to extract the speed and 
efficiency the Comptometer is capable of yielding. 


“wa aso 
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Soundly trained in 145 Company schools, Compt- 
ometer operators possess skill that is saving count- 
kind. For 


figure work literally melts away when the remark- 


less man-hours for businesses of every 


able speed and accuracy of Comptometer Adding- 
Calculating Machines are applied. Call your nearest 
Comptometer representative for details. 


ComPrTromeTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclu- 


sively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ul. 


© Our Comptometer Peg-Board Plan, used with the Comptometer, brings 
simplicity and speed to almost all accounting tasks. Why not investigate 





this sure way to cu overhead? Without obligation to you, of course. 
g , 
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Fast! 


Fast is the way your capital investment in a new building 
starts to make a return for you with McCloskey custom- 
made buildings. For, on the average, it is only sixteen 
weeks from blue print through construction with our 
complete construction service. As spe- 
cialists in custom-made single-story 
industrial buildings. McCloskey engi- 
neers will design a building best suited 
to your particular needs. You will be 
surprised at how quickly your program 
gets under way. 





Through the years we have developed designs and methods 
to eliminate many costly items and time-consuming pro- 
cedures. Our exclusive Rigidsteel 
design, for example, will save time 
in construction, give you increased 
headroom with low eaves. 





The Rigidsteel design employs a rigid frame—is free from 
internal trusses, provides broad aisles, long spans without 
interior columns in any com- 
bination. It ean be used with 
any type cover—brick, con- 
crete, metal, wood, asbestos or 
a combination of these. 


Your maintenance work too will be fast in a McCloskey 
building. The absence of complicated truss work saves up 
to 507 on paint maintenance alone. 
Also there is less waste space to heat, 
less cover to maintain and the heavy 
structural members are less subject 
| to damage from accident or abuse. 


You can get under roof fast with McCloskey complete 
construction service. Why not write or wire today for 
information on these low cost custom-made buildings. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3401 LIBERTY AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Lewis D. Crusoe gets the job of general 
manager of the new Ford Division. It 
will handle development, manufacture, 
and sales of all Ford trucks and cars. 
I lis successor as vice president in charge 
of finance for Ford Motor is yet to be 
named. 

e 
Colorado Fuel & Iron’s expansion plans 
(BW—Feb.5’49,p6) now include greater 
wire-drawing capacity. That will take 
care of some of its new rod mill's 
output. 

e ¢ 
The new De Sotos—like other 1949 car 
models—will have a higher price tag, 
as vet undisclosed. ‘The new models will 
be out early next month. 

7 
Personal income during December rose 
to a record annual rate of $220.S-billion 
Commerce Dept. says there was an in 
crease in proprictors’ income, dividends, 
transfer pavments. But wage and salar 
receipts were down for the first time 
since the first quarter. Personal income 
for the full year came to $214-billion, 
9% more than 1947. 

e 
Railway Express Agency has just put a 
nationwide uniform rate schedule into 
effect. There will be no more differen 
tials between rates in the East and 
West; ICC has scrapped them. 

e 


Atomic Energy Commission “wants to 
get clear out of every business—except 
its main one,” savs chairman David E. 
Lilienthal. ‘That means it will give up 
its phone services, warehousing, etc. So 
the town of Oak Ridge, Tenn.—which 
will soon cease to be off-limits to out- 
siders—is scurrying about to lure in pri- 
vate enterprisers. 

@ 
Business records and how to preserve 
them—mainly for historical purposes- 
will shortly be under study by New 
York University. It has a grant of $35, 
00 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
tackle the project, which will be run by 
the National Records Management 
Council. 

e 
Business inventories declined to S54 
billion in December, down $1.4-bil 
lion despite a rise of $600-million in 
manufacturers’ stocks. Biggest drop 
$1.7-billion was in retailers’ inventories 
even so, thev were $1.5-billion larger 
than a vear earlier. 

e 
Tucker Corp. inquiry will begin next 
week in Chicago. A federal grand jur 
will look for evidence of mail frauds o1 


SEC violations. 
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Precision Castings From High Melting Point Alloys That Require 
Little er No Machining— The MICROCAST process offers a 
flexibility in meeting design problems not possible in 
the past without pyramiding costs. Small parts of 
intricate shape can now be specified in a whole new 
tange of high melting point alloys which offer 
advantages of extreme resistance to heat, wear and 
corrosion. 


Sweet's File for Product Designers. 


The name “‘MICROCAST” is a registered 
trademark of the Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 


MICROCAST DIVISION 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
224 East 39th Street + New York 16, New York 
715 East 69th Place + Chicago 37, Itlineis 








“Nicer than a 
big old School” 


The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel-Star 
recently asked a group of 9, 10 and 
ll-year-olds what they thought of 
Orlando’s newest school. 

A 10-year-old acted as spokesman. 
“It’s wonderful,” he said. “We 
think it’s lots nicer than a big, old 
school.” 

The Fern Creek Elementary School 
is a source of pride to students, 
teachers and parents alike. Every 
detail in its construction is the last 
word in school planning. 





Architect’s model of Fern Creek Elementary 
School, Orlando, Florida. Equipped with a 
Webster Moderator System of Steam Heating. 
Architect—I Alex Hatton, A.L.A. Consulting 
Engineer—Robert H. Emerick. Heating Con- 
tractor—Swartz Service Co. 
Heating of the school is by low 
pressure steam from a central boiler 
room. A Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating provides the tem- 
peratures desired automatically. 
Prefabricated Webster System Ra- 
diators are recessed in classroom 
walls. Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters 
are used in the cafeteria. 
\ ventilating system replaces the 
air in each classroom at the rate of 
6,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Find out why modern steam heat- 
ing under Webster Moderator Con- 
trol is first choice for today’s new 
schools. A Webster Representative 
will gladly furnish full details. 
Address Dept. BW-2 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montrea 


_~ WEBSTER 


MODERATOR: 


~N SYSTEM 


OF STEAM HEATIN 


“Controlled-by the weather” 
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LABOR SAVINGS came from careful time-and-motion studies. Both were big factors in . . . 


Making a Hospital Pay 


Businessmen, with free hand on board of trustees, make 
young Doctors Hospital in Cleveland show a profit—although it is 


a nonprofit institution. The secret: 


Every businessman knows that the 
average hospital suffers from a seem 
ingly incurable disease—deficits.. Some 
times he tries to cure it by getting on 
the board of trustees, where he feels he 
can put to work the same business savvy 
which has kept his company in_ the 
black. Often this is a frustrating busi 
ness: The hospital seldom takes his 
advice, and the main symptom of the 
disease—red ink—shows no_ sign — of 
letting up 
e Disease Worsens—This week U.S 
businessmen are more conscious than 


applying business know-how. 


usual of the discase. ‘This is the season 
tor charity drives, and the businessman 
s painfully aware that his local hospital 
is asking for more money than ever 
For rising costs have all but put hos 
pitals flat on their backs 

Businessmen give, but they know 
that their gifts are not a cure. Most 
are convinced that the only way to put 
1 hospital on a paying basis is to give its 
management some business smartness 
Phe question is: Can it be done? 
e Profitable Venture—Doctors Hospital 
in Cleveland has answered with a big 
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Varied Heat 
Processing Operations at 


THE DUN 










Emphasize Versatility of GAS 


CHARTIERS 


latest of the Duncan antiques-of-the-future patterns, is 
an outstanding example of fine glassware designed for 
manufacture by production methods. In the new Chartiers 
Division plant of the Duncan & Miller Glass ¢ ompany, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, continuous cycle equipment 

as been installed to streamline the many operations of 
modern glass-making. 

Of course, the melting and heat processing units in this 
production-line are Gas-fired. Batch tanks, fire-polishing 
tunnels, annealing Iehrs, and molding tables utilize the 


productive flames of GAS at many different temperatures. 


This controllability is one of the most essential features 
ef GAS but Sales Manager Robert B. George of Chartiers 
Division emphasized the importance of fuel cleanliness 
in the production of crystal-clear glass. In addition, 
Mr. George poinced out that the economy of GAS was a 
vital factor in their cost-control 

During 84 years of pioneering in fine American glass- 
ware, the Duncan & Miller Glass Company has developed 
many techniques for applying GAS in hand-made and 
continuous-cycle glass manufacturing. Their experience 
is a simple demonstration of the flexibility of GAS and 
the simplicity with which it can be applied in modern 
glass productioneering. You'll find it worthwhile to 


investigate the heat processing capabilities of GAS, 








AMERICAN GAS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Left: Glass bowls, fire-polished by direct flame 
in tunnel at left, are fed into annealing lehr. 
Both units are Gas-fired. Right: Leaving end of 
one of three 75-foot Gas-fired annealing lehrs. 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 









THE TREND 1S TO GAS, 












INCREASE PRODUCTION 
tthout 


Ie you cool, heat, pasteurize, freeze, cure, or dry your product—and 
require more production space in your plant—the Greer Multi-Tier 
is your answer. Here’s why: 
@ Greer Multi-Tier uses otherwise wasted space—overhead or 
below floor level. 
@ Greer Multi-Tier frees thousands of square feet of floor space 
for other production. 
®@ Greer Multi-Tier gives hours of controlied processing— 
moves without jar or jolt—delivers product at any point in 


plant. 

®@ Greer Multi-Tier converts from batch method to continuous 
production. 

@ Greer Multi-Tier eliminates handling... keeps product in 


perfect equilibrium at all times. 
® Greer Multi-Tier improves quality through temperature and 


humidity control. 


Write today, outlining your problem and we will show you how 
Greer Multi-Tier will increase production and save space in your 


present plant. a 





J.W.GREER COMPANY 
123 WINDSOR STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MAss. 





MANUFACTURERS OF CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
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black Yes. A nonprofit institution 
which has been going for only two 
years, it is nevertheless showing a small 
but healthy profit ($15,000 in 1945 

Its future is even brighter: This vear 
the hospital expects a net profit of be 
tween $40,000 and $50,000. 

Doctors functions just like any othe1 
voluntary (nonprofit) hospital, ‘has to 
depend on the same general sources of 
income. Its rates are comparable to 
those of other Cleveland, hospitals, rang 
ing from $10 a day for ward beds to as 
high as $15.50 a day for semi-private 
rooms. Like most other hospitals, a lot 
ot work at Doctors is free; about 7% 
of its patients are charity cases who get 
care for nothing. 

Why, then, is Doctors Hospital a 
profitable investment? Chiefly because 
the businessmen and industrialists on 
its board of trustees have been given a 
free hand in running it. 1 
e The Start—The story of Doctors Hos 
pital actually begins back in 1935. ‘The 
boom of hospitalization insurance, en 
couraged by industry, had brought on a 
shortage of hospital beds in Cleveland 

Ihe Cleveland doctors figured that 

there was only one sound answer to this 
problem: Build another hospital. So 
25 or 30 doctors got together, immedi 
ately gave about $175,000 out of their 
own pockets to set up the hospital 
This money went into a foundation 
That meant that the doctors would 
never have a chance of getting a cent 
back. 
e Purchase—The doctors knew they 
couldn't build the kind of hospital they 
wanted from the ground up with that 
kind of money. So in 1938 they bought 
the Edgehill Apartments in Cleveland 
Heights, one of the city’s swank multi 
ple-family apartment buildings. It had 
two 10-room apartments on each of its 
eight floors—ideal for conversion. 

Then the trouble started. Tenants, 
neighbors, and zoning laws stood in 
the wav of immediate conversion into a 
hospital. By the time the doctors got 
these kinks ironed out, another obstacle 
stopped them cold—the war. 

But the doctors figured that they 

could use this time lag to capitalize on 
their investment. Between 1938 and 
1946, they kept the apartments filled 
with tenants. This netted them about 
10% profit-which in turn went into 
the Cleveland Memorial Medical Foun 
dation. 
e Work Starts—Conversion finally got 
under way at war’s end. By Aug. 6, 
1946, the first 10-room suite was 
equipped for hospital service. By carly 
1947, the hospital was already making 
a profit. 

Right here the old hospital disease 
began to infect the project—not cnough 
money. The doctors had $100,000 in a 
cancer research fund which thev wanted 
to set up in the new hospital. Even it 
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transportation? 
power? 

Water? 

Sewers? 
drainage? 
Zoning? 


COMPLETE ANSWERS TO THESE AND MANY OTHER QUESTIONS 


are finger-tip available for every site of two acres or 
more in Metropolitan Oakland Area. 

When you are ready to make an on-the-spot ap- 
praisal of the merits of the many locations we have 
to offer, this information included in our up-to-the- 
minute county-wide Industrial Survey will save 
days, perhaps weeks of your time. 


But first you will want a copy of our industrial fact- 
book, “How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West.” Its wealth of facts, figures, photos and maps 
clearly show that here in the Eleven Western States 
are the fastest-growing markets of the Nation, with 
over 18,000,000 high-income consumers. And that 
they can be best served from your plant in Metro- 
politan Oakland Area. 

If you will supply preliminary information cover- 
ing your western requirements (strictly confiden- 
tial) we will supplement this book’s information 
with a Special Report applied directly to your par- 
ticular problems. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


Its 52 pages will give you the basic facts about this Area 
M FTROPOLITAN from the standpoint of central location, manufacturing, 
, distribution, power, resources and many other angles. 
WN 4 LAN 0 AREA Write today! 
aN! A 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
eager 





N 387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL celebrations in Northern California 
throughout 1949. Many other special events and scores of points of 
interest. Ask for Special Events folder. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 





8904 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





ONLY 
SIMONDS 
MAKES 





-ALLTHESE 


SAWS: 


— ~~ Simonds makes 
all types and sizes 
= of circular and 





band saws, for cutting wood and 
Hand and power hacksaw 
known by their 
Simonds 


metal. 
blades are easily 


“Red End” 


also makes special tools for cutting 


trademark. 


metal, paper, plastics, ... 
and all are made from steel 
poured in Simonds mills, 


cr KNIVES: 


Machine Knives of 
special Simonds 
Steel are made for 
all types of woodworking machines, 
veneer and lathes, log 
chippers, hog-fuel cutters, and 
paper-cutting machines. The “Red 
Back” on each knife says “Simonds.” 


FILES: 
fj “Red Tang” 
~ : are precision cut- 
_- ting tools... made 
with teeth like those of Simonds 
Saws, and made in only one quality. 
ABRASIVE 
WHEELS: 


Simonds Abrasive 


wood, 


~ 
—— 


a ia 


plywood 


y 6 
Files 





Company main- 
tains prompt serv- 





ice on all types of 
wheels including general-purpose, 
tool and cutter, cylindrical, internal, 
surfacing, cutting-off, rough snag- 
ging, saw-gumming, knife-grinding. 
These wheels, like Simonds Cutting 
Tools, are made under 100‘, Simonds 
Quality-Control, from materials pro- 
duced in Simonds-owned operations. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 
oo 












FITCHBURG, MASS. 





Furnace Steels 
ERNE: 


Foe raged wernerreten 


w 
> 





they ‘“‘borrowed” this for the conver- 
sion job, it would be only a drop in the 
bucket to what was necessary 
e Businessmen Help— he doctors real 
ized that what they needed was a big 
dose of business acumen. The best way 
to get it was to have a board of trustees 
made up of businessmen. An interested, 
able, active group of men, the doctors 
figured, could not only give practical 
advice and help in raising money; they 
could also help save monev on the con 
version job. That's just what happened 
Of the 15 board members picked, 11] 
are top-flight Cleveland business execu 
tives. Among them: Perry E. Miller, 
president of Industrial Roofing & Sheet 
Metal, Inc.; Robert J. Berry, president 
Products Co.; George T 
president, and Robert C. 
lrundle, vice-president “he ‘Trundle 
Engineering Co.; Harry s¥. Lees, vice- 
president of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Barrel Co 
e Green Light—The board’s first move 
was to turn on the green light for con 
version by negotiating a $200,000 loan 
from a Cleveland bank. Next it took a 
lavout 


of Electric 
Trundle, 


doctors’ 
ind immediately 


flintv-cved look at the 
plans for the hospital 
began to revise them 
Phe businessmen that 
ould apply the same ideas to a hospita 
that they applied to manufacturing 
plants. This called for laving out the 
floor plans so that onl the 
rooms would be used for patients 
In the conversion itself, the business 
men showed even more immediate and 


figured they 


outside 


tangible savings. 

e The Boiler—lor example? Vhe doc 
tors insisted that the hospital should 
have the best) heating and hot-water 
facilities. Uhev figured that meant a 
cost of between $50,000 and $70,000 


Vhe board was sure it could meet. the 
ind spend less money 


requirements 
business 


One of the Trundles, 
took him into such fields, went to the 
War Assets Administration to see if he 
could pick up a_ boiler that would fill 
the bill. He found just the right one in 
Jack & Wleintz plant. 
Installed and operating 


whose 


in abandoned 
Price: $5,000 


with the work done by one of the 
board member's companies): $16,000 
Potal saving: $34,000 to $54,000 


Much operating-room and X-ray equip 
ment was also bought from WAA at 
ibout 20° of original cost. 

Likewise Berrv, of Electric Products, 
gave advice and plans for rewiring the 
hospital with the help of his engineers 
He had a big hand in getting bids and 
awarding the contracts—and on keeping 
a watch to see that the contracts were 
lived up to. Miller lent his efforts to 
iterations on sheet-metal and roofing 
work, had his company do many of the 
odds-and-ends free of cost. Trundle be 
sides getting the boiler, also did a time 
ind-motion study in the hospital laun- 
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APARTMENT house became a hospital 


dry. It resulted in saving the wages of 
employees. 

e “Featherbedding’—In actual 
tion of the hospital, the businessmen 
ran into many practices which seemed 
unbusinesslike but thev couldn't do 
much about it. For example: ‘The local 


Opera 


Academy of Medicine objects to hos 
pitals employing specialists im anesthe 
sia; the hospital must call in specialists 
who have their own private practice 


Special trained nurses, however, are 
allowed to administer anesthetics. Yet 
if thev do, the doctor in charge of the 
patient must collect a fee for an anes 
thetist Otherwise, the hospital is 
practicing medicine In medicine, this 
is professional ethics. ‘To the business 
men, it looked like featherbedding. 

Nevertheless, the businessmen: found 
that they could make up for such prac 
tices by saving in other wavs. At Doc 
tors Hospital, no doctor can charge a 
barrel of pink pills to the hospital, then 
use only a handful 

Generally, doctors don’t go for such 
tight-fisted controls. But this hospital’s 
medical men scarcely grumble at. all 
Thev know that anv profits are immedi 
ately plowed back into the hospital 
e Future Plans—Doctors Hospital wants 
to raise its capacity to 300 beds—enough 
to care for 10,000 patients a vear. But 
that’s going to take more than profits 
So the hospital has recently launched 
a campaign to raise another $500,000 
e Low Total Cost—l'inal—and most im 
pressive—proof of the financial success 
of Doctors Hospital lies in the total 
cost of conversion. ‘Todav’s average 
hospital construction costs run any 
where from $10,000 to $24,000 a bed 
Doctors estimates its cost at less than 
S$3.000 a bed—a total of $840,000 for 
the hospital. And it’s all due to the 
businessman’s touch. 
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The power to build the “YWW6 CAAK.. 


The gigantic B-36 Air Force plane is a miracle of flying 
might to the average layman—a marvel of aeronautical 
engineering. But the supply of power behind its fabri- 
cation is a known factor to many industrial plants— 
large and small—throughout the U. S. A. 


Banks of great Wagner power transformers can be 
found outside the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion division at Fort Worth, Texas, where the “flying 
cigar’ is manufactured. Supplying power for the manu- 
facture of mighty machines—airborne, seaworthy or 
landlocked—is the task of many hundreds of Wagner 
power transformers. And many hundreds of others, of 
all types and sizes, supply power to industrial, com- 
mercial, urban and rural power consumers in every 
corner of the country. 

Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the correct 
transformer for your requirements. Consult the nearest 
of our 29 branch offices or write to Wagner Electric 
Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., 
U..§. A. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U. S. A. 








One of the banks of Wagner Power Transformers 
located at the Fort Worth Division of Consolidated 


Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS - Bons seri 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 





AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





A-WAY Scocuge with 
ELWELL- PARKER Trucks 





Foundry carries 800 Ib. car wheels on E-P 
truck. Moving time was formerly 12 man- 
hours daily. Now truck does it in two! 





Newspaper moves tons of paper with E-P 
Roll Handler. It has released 4 men for other 
jobs, and has paid for itself in 14 months. 


Similar savings have been made by 
Elwell-Parkersinover 300 branches 
of industry during the last 43 years. 
90% of the 
trucks sold 







during this 


FIRM 
FREE BOOKLET NAME 
explains Scientific Materials : 
Handling in 44 illustrated ADDRESS_ 
city 


pages. Send coupon NOW. 
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period are still on the job. They are 


| THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Please send me booklet “Industrial Logistics— 


Food processor has incoming shipments 
palletized. E-P truck unloads boxcar, 
saves $41 per load over manual methods. 


Warehouse uses High Lift Trucks to tier 
loads—takes advantage of its “air rights’, 
by profitably using all overhead space. 


quality-built to match the best 


7 


machine in your plant. 47 models 


“tailored”’ to individual load and 
product needs by your nearby rr 


man. Send coupon for booklet. 


A Survey Vor Management”. 


ee 








College Aid 


Standard Oil’s Abrams 
argues for liberalized rule on 
corporate gifts to private col- 
leges and universities. 


Are court rulings forbidding — cor- 
porate gifts to cducation and charity 
outdated? At least one top U.S. busi 
nessman thinks so. Frank W. Abrams 
chairman of Standard Oil Co. (N. J 
recently went ito the whole broad 
problem before the Assn. of American 
Colleges. It came up during a discus 
sion of how American business can help 
American cducation 

Needless to say, the educators lis 
tened closely. Last week, manv of the 
colleges were reporting on their 1945 


drives. In nearly everv case, the drive 
grew out of the attempt to counter 
rising costs. Endowments are bigger 


than before the war, but their percent 
vield has shrunk. Standard Oil is known 
is a leader in the field of business dona 
tions (BW —Nov.6'48,p30 
e Protection—In_ general, 
eming corporate gifts aim at protecting 
the interests of stockholders Abrams 
doesn’t disagree with this principle 
But, he pointed out, “the long-term in 
terests of shareholders cannot run 
counter to the long-term interests of 
the American people.” 

Where — colleges concerned, 
Abrams wants corporations empowered 
to give monev to general endowment 
funds At present, stockholders can 
hold directors who authorize such gifts 
personally liable 
e Practice vs. Theorv—As a matter of 
fact, corporate practice has gone bevond 
the common-law rule that the corpora 
tion must reasonably expect to benefit 
in a direct wav from its gift The 
courts recognize educational grants in 
a field of study related to the corpora 
tion’s main activity Most corpora 
tions—backed by public opinion—con 
sider it legitimate to build good will by 
aiding charities that are important to 
the communities where they do busi 
ness. This is true even when it seems 
unlikely that their own emplovees stand 
to gain much And verv few stock 
holders have quarreled with their judg 
the extent of taking court 


rulings gov 


are 


ment to 
action. 
e Higher Standards—If it 
corporations to give to community chat 
itv, Abrams argued, it is legal for them 
to help support the country’s private 
colleges and universities. Independent 
colleges and universities. he told thc 
educators, help keep the standards of 
state colleges and universities up to 
snuff by providing “quality competi 
tion.” 


is legal for 
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OW ... Edison has applied 


Ear-Tuned J 


to DIS 











Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


Chama 0 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 





ewel-Action 


; / 
C-TYPE office ni portal instruments 





THE DISC EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


combines the convenience of discs (for 


filing and mailing) with the clarity of 
} } 
Edison Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 





Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—exclu- 
sively Edison . . . the feature that 
makes the Edison Voicewriter differ- 
ent from all other ‘‘office dictating 
instruments” 

Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—elec- 
tronic magic . “‘tailor-making”’ 
the dictator’s voice so that a secre- 
tary transcribing hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

Ear-Tuned Jewel- Action — yours 
now in the brilliant new Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the instrument for those 
who prefer a disc-type office com- 
munication system. 

It’s one of nineteen exclusive fea- 
tures in the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
... features which Edison has found, 





4 


Edioon 


through years of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation. 

You'll like the new Edison Voice- 
writer ‘‘push-button”’ ease of opera- 
tion, for example . . . its speed con- 
trol, complete instrument enclosure, 
and fully automatic mounting of the 

iscs. 

But . . . whichever type Edison 
Voicewriter best meets your needs — 
cylinder-type or disc—you get the 
advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 

No other instrument matches 
Edison understandability .. . for 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action, 











WEBER fF / 
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P ; tae, 


aah v 
aj ¥” . 
- FLOOR TYPE 
TOW CONVEYOR 
na “ 
@ FAST—Operator Drops Pin In 

Slot, Walks Away .. . No 
Loading Time Lost. 


@ CLEAR FLOOR—No Obsta- 
cles ... You Can Truck Over 
It Easily. 

@ FLEXIBLE—Can Be Routed As 
Required . . . Disengaged Any- 
where Along The Route. 
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The Webb Floor Tow Con- 
veyor is a new type chain 
conveyor running in a slot 
; below the floor. Standard 
shop or warehouse trucks, 
either 2 or 4 wheel are 
used. The simple towing 
pin mechanism is bolted to 
the front end. Uncompli- 
cated, easy to operate. No 
overhead structure to inter- 
fere with floor traffic. 


Ae RR Rn 


We will be glad to have 
you write for literature on 
the Towveyor, as well as 
recommendations for 
your particular require- 
ments. 











JERVIS B. 


WEBB CO. 


Conveyor Engineers and Manufacturers 
8951 ALPINE AVENUE 


DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 








TECHNOLOGY 








AUTOMATIC GUN-CONTROL EQUIPMENT grew out of wartime research on prob- 
lem of shooting down planes. It helped lay a scientific basis for .. . 


Machines That Think 


Are they the next big step in the industrial revolution? 
Norbert Weiner’s startlingly successful book called “Cybernetics” 
says yes: It tells why, and suggests some implications. 


A basic shift seems to be occurring 
in American industry something cquily 
alent to the revolutionary changes that 
followed the introduction of power ma- 
chinery two centuries ago. 

People who keep a thoughtful eve on 

the trends of U.S. technology can see 
the signs of this second industrial revo 
lution: The rate of technical change is 
increasing. The changes themselves are 
becoming more fundamental; they in 
troduce novel machines like reaction 
engines, or novel materials like the syn- 
thetics, rather than simply improve old 
processes, 
e What Starts It?—If Watt's and New- 
comen’s steam-driven coal-mine pumps 
precipitated the first industrial revolu 
tion, what kev device or idea is precip 
itating the second? 

You can find ‘plenty of theories: Per- 
haps a new emphasis on speed and light- 
ness instead of on strength and power 
is the underlving difference. Or mavbe 
the familiar easy sources of raw mate 
rials (BW —Jan.S°49,p40) and of energy 


(BW —Nov.13'45,p30) are nearing their 
end—dnving us into new techniques. 
Perhaps mechanized warfare’s emphasis 
on performance rather than on econ 
omy has broken through barriers into 
new technical fields. 
e Clew—Right now the publishing busi 
ness offers a clew as to what might turn 
out to be the most basic change of all 
the introduction of the machine that 
thinks. 

Next week John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, will-start distributing the 
fourth printing of a book which it had 
expected would appeal to only a small 
technical audience. “Cybernetics” by 
Norbert Weiner has a mystifving title; 
its pages are spiky with ‘mathematical 
signs and Greek letters; it is wretchedly 
printed, with a perverse habit of thrust 
ing out a typographical error to trip the 
reader just when the reasoning is hard 
est to follow. Yet in six weeks Wiles 
has sold out a first printing intended 
to last for a vear, run through two morc 
printings, and ordered a fourth. (Pub 
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Earnings climb, too... 


IN YOUR NEW 1949 





YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO HAVE IT!....You'll soon discover that! For this new h-place, 
All-metal "Family Car of the Air" Qoo is invaluable in business....adds to family 


income & as well as family fun} _ 


NEW! Tapered, all-metal wing for im-“— \ 
proved stability, greater fying control, 







lower maintenance! NEW, more effec- 
tive wing flaps for sofer landings! nue 


i 


A DB — 
NEW! “Dorsal-fin” tail construction 


. for added stability, added beauty! 








NEW interior styling! Fine upholstery, beauti- 
fully tailored. Har izing color schemes. 
Deep, luxurious, roomy, comfortable seats. 





140 M.P.H. TOP SPEED 

145 H.P. Continental Engine. Over 
500-mile range. Wide doors. Wide 
seats! Wheel pants extra. 


NEW gravity fuel system—larger 
tanks. More reliability—more 
range—lower maintenance! 


A BIGGER PAY CHECK Se-=s%, plus more time to go places - do things - have fun! This 


remarkable new plane can bring you all that....eand more! Business trips will take a 


fraction of the time they used to. You'll earn more because you'll be WORTH 


te) 

MORE. ..can cover more ground, get more done. And you'll week end $8 ’ }, visit 
¥y 

vacation ." at places which used to be out of range. For this an is safe, easy 


S 
to fly! Its lh-place luxury and comfort, 120 m.peh. cruising speed, make every trip a 


pleasure...and operating costs per passenger are a 


USE THIS COUPON 
fraction of ordinary travel costs$ or See Your Nearest Cessna Dealer 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. BW-2, Wichita,Kansas. 


I ! 
——_/ . * | Please send free literature giving complete description | 
= Sa, Cessna anil — -.., Cessna 1 of the Cessna 170 ( ); Cessna 120,140 ( ); Cessna | 
r oo +.) a | 190, 195 ( ); Literature for model builders ( }. | 
% 120-140 & 190-195 | | 
Rema: tienes. wie = tw 45 a * | Name..ccccccccccscccvcccccccccssscvecsseees | 
light-training-plane prices! Cruise at over cirliners. Vet surprisingly economical to own B  QeadMRy ci gunieauscerceauntecdeucanaeetes | 
100 end 105 m.p.h. Range: over 450 miles. and operate. Cruise at over 165 m.p.h. | | 
| Gio ccvcsccceceucssosves Camtyccccécovscocee | 

* 4“ ” 
CESSNA LEADS* because Cessna offers ‘more for your money!” =| s¥------------ Phone Mons eeoossssesceesses | 
*In 1948, more people bought Cessnas than any other make of personal plane. Qe cue eae aw cs ow om am a a on os ow a an a aE ase ad 
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Vou ake nwwot very far 


FROM THE ANSWER TO YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEM 


All Package Machinery Company offices are staffed by 
men with the technical knowledge and experience to 
give you valuable assistance in the solution of your pack- 
aging problem. And they're backed by an organization 
that has developed the most widely used line of wrap- 
ping machines in the country . . . Our engineering and 
designing staff will be glad to study your requirements 


and make concrete recommendations. 


Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 


ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE bfe) tel, hfe) MEXICO, OF 
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lishers, printing technical books like 
this, usually run 2,000-3,000 copies in 
1 single printing. ) 

“Cybernetics” was edited and manu 
factured jointly by a French firm, Her 
mann & Cie., and The ‘Technology 
Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where Weiner — teaches 
mathematics. Wiley took over the dis 
tribution—with no expectation of find 
ing such an enthusiastic market. 

In one respect, Weiner’s book rc 
sembles the Kinsey Report: ‘The public 
response to it 1s at least as significant 
as the content of the book itself. 

e Cybernetics—Cybemetics is the name 
that Weiner and his M.1.1. and Hat 
vard colleagues have assigned to a new 
science. ‘The name is derived from the 
Greck word for steersman 
arises from the study of a particular 
tvpe of machine control. It’s a tvpe 


The science 


often referred to as a servomechanism- 
but what it really amounts to is contro] 
which endows a machine with a sense 
ot purpose. 

e The Difference—The most familiar 
example of a cybernetic control is the 
ordinary house thermostat. ‘This is such 
a common device that you're not likely 
to realize how much it differs from or 
dinarvy machinery. Most machines are 
intended to pervorm a standard preset 
operation or evele of operations—to 
stamp out a picce of sheet metal, to 
rotate at a certain speed, to weave cloth 
or whatever. If conditions change, and 
the machine ought to do something 
else, a human operator makes the de 
cision and resets the machine 

If you were going to heat a house in 
this wav vou would set vour furnace to 
run at some suitable level, or perhaps 
to run for a certain number of minutes 
n each hour. Then if the weather 
turned colder or the humidity changed 
i more people came into the room you 
would change the setting. 

When vou install a thermostat vou 
do something entirely differenf. Instead 
of telling the machine what to do, vou 
give it a motive, a purpose to keep the 
temperature at the right level. You 
leave it up to the mechanism to decide 
what the furnace should do to carry 

ut this purpose 

The thermostat observes the differ 
cence between the actual and the desired 
temperature—the “‘error’—and adjusts 
the furnace to reduce the error. ‘The 
furnace runs, and reduces the error ac 
cordingly. ‘The thermostat notes the 
changed error and changes its orders to 
the furnace. And so on. ‘This circular, 
“feedback” operation is one of the kev 
features of cybernetic devices—as op 
posed to the straightline mput-output 
operation of ordinary mechanisms 
e War Impact—Devices like the ther 
mostat have been around for a_ long 
time; Watt's flvball engine governor 
one of the oldest. But mostly thev have 
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Specialized tank cars for more effi- 
cient shipping of liquids are designed 
and built at General American's plants. 


General American’s maintenance 
shops, located throughout the coun- 
try, keep GATX cars rolling. 


In cooperation with the railroads, ex- 
perienced record keeping and traffic 
control distribute GATX cars to meet 
shippers’ special and seasonal re- 
quirements. 


GATX 


SERVICE FOR 


SHIPPERS 


| 
tig 


) 





The GATX reporting mark identifies the General 
American fleet of more than 40,000 tank cars of 
207 specialized types. This fleet, built in General 
American’s own plants and serviced by General 
American’s shops and offices everywhere, con- 
tinues to give shippers the safe, economical trans- 


portation of bulk liquids they need. 


GATX 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Transportation Corporation 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 


District Offices: Buffalo + Cleveland + Dallas 

Houston «+ Los Angeles * New Orleans + New York 

Pittsburgh « St.Louis * San Francisco + Seattle 
Tulsa «© Washington 

Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


AMAA 


‘ 


4 
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Save Labor 


STEEL WOOLING 
DISC SANDING 
SCRUBBING 
POLISHING 
BUFFING 


Attachments to 
} maintain all kinds 
of floors include: 
Tampico, Mixed 
Fibre, Palmetto, Bas- 
sine, Wire, Steel 
Wool, Burnishing 
and Sanding discs. 


This one machine saves time 
and labor and cuts costs in 
maintaining a// floors! Use an 
American DeLuxe Machine to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Main- 
tains full power and brush 
speed on any floor—whether 
wood, marble, terrazzo, lino- 
leum, rubber tile, asphalt, con- 
crete or composition. Safety- 
Grip Switch on handle for 
positive ‘‘off-on” action... plus 
more new improved features. 
Three sizes—13, 15 and 17 
inch. Send for literature and 
prices—no obligation. 

The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 517 So. St. Clair 
St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MERICAN 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 








been designed in a gadgeteering rule-of- 
thumb way. 

The war changed all that. It posed 
an intensely important, intensely cyber 
netic problem—how to shoot down air 
planes. In antiaircraft gunnery, things 
happen altogether too fast for the hands 
and the mind of a human gunner. Not 
only do the guns have to be aimed by 
machinery, but also there has to be 
machinery to decide where the guns 
ought to aim. 

l'eams of scientists were put together 
to tackle this problem—mathematicians 
(Weiner was one of them), electronics 
enginecrs, physicists, even psychologists 
(both because the reactions of the en- 
emy pilot and the gunner had to be 
taken into account, and because part of 
the problem was to translate mental 
processes into mechanical form). 

The teams solved their problem. By 
the end of the war, gun-control systems 
using automatic-tracking radar needed 
only to have the target once pointed 
out to them; the machines would do 
all the rest of the thinking and _plan- 
ning, leaving nothing to the human 
gunners except the brute job of heaving 
shells into the guns 
e New Science—But the scientists did 
something else, which may be more im 
portant in the long run. Uhey developed 
a new field of applied science. ‘The same 
closely knit group of men tackled other 
war-born problems: development _ of 
high-speed computers, for example, 
needed in the design of aircraft; devel 
opment of guidance methods for mis 
siles; high-frequency techniques — for 
radar. Working on all of these. and 
interchanging their different scientific 
specialties, they discovered an important 
common area in which scientists were 
attacking what was essentially a single 
problem under many different names 
And they began to develop a mathe 
matical technique—cvbernetics—for deal 
ing with the 
appeared 

This central problem is the handling 
ot information—its transmission and its 
use. You need some very fancv mathe 
matics, like group theory and statistical 
mechanics, to demonstrate the essential 
similarity of such problems as the design 


problem wherever it 


oi servomechanisms, radio enginecring, 
computing-machine development, and 
the improvement of artificial limbs. But 
it's not hard to see that thev usually 
involve two kev features: (1) the feed 
back principle found in the thermostat; 
ind (2) a preoccupation with accuracy 
rather than efficiency. A power engineer 
is concerned with converting cnergy 
flom one form to another with mini 
mum loss (from falling water, say, to 
electricity, to rotation of a lathe). But 
a radio engineer, whose job is a cyber- 
netic one, isn’t the least bit interested 
in how much power shis sect wastes 
What he wants is to control the flow of 











MATHEMATICIAN Norbert Weiner has 


helped build a scientific theory around the 
way machines work like human nerves 


the power so closely that it will do work 
in accurate response to a signal, to the 
incoming information. 

e The Cybernetic Brain—One of the 
more startling results of the wartime 
vork was the realization that the human 
brain and nervous svstem work on much 
the same principles as servomechanisms 
and computing machines. Apparently, 
when you design a machine to take on 
part of the job of thinking, you are 
likely to discover that you have repro 
duced some of the mechanisms of the 
human brain. 

The memory circuits of electronic 

computers, for instance, have thrown a 
revealing light on the nature of short 
term human memory. An effort to de 
velop a reading machine for the blind 
which would translate ordinary type 
into sound resulted in a diagram which 
a physiologist immediately recognized 
a» representing the visual centers of the 
brain. Certain types of nervous diseases 
produce a muscular tremor exactly 
equivalent to “hunting” in badly ad 
justed servomechanisms. Complicated 
computing machines will sometimes go 
into an unstable oscillation that closely 
resembles an anxiety neurosis—and, as 
with humans, can sometimes be cured 
by shock treatment. 
e Trend—But what will interest the 
businessman most in Weiner’s book is 
the light it throws on the likely direc 
tion of technical change. “The present 
age,” Weiner says, “is as truly the age 
of servomechanisms as the nineteenth 
century was the age of the steam 
engine.” 

Phe speed and the dangerous nature 
of much modern equipment, the great 
complexity of many engineering and 
economic calculations, all provide a de 
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| Pe you're expanding your business, 

take a tip from 132 well-known com- 

panies announcing expansion plans in 

N. Y. State. How much investment do 
these plans call for, in millions? 

( ) $100 ( ) $242 ( ) $298 









TRANSPORTATION 











4. To move your goods, New York State 
offers 63,965 miles of highways, 7,639 
miles of railways, 907 miles of inland 
waterways. What’s your guess as to 
the number of airports for hurry-up 
shipments? ( )100 ( )190 ( ) 290 


Asus: 


es 


1. $298 million expansion plans. 2. 25% reduction. 
3. 12.5% of all skilled labor. 4. 290 airports. 5. 50% 


of the nation’s imports and exports. 











<< 
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2. The merit system of unemployment 


insurance has saved New York State 
employers $300 million in three years. 
How much have N. Y. State corpora- 
tion taxes been reduced in the past 
two years? #)10% ()15% () 25% 








FOREIGN TRADE 


5. If you trade abroad, N.Y. State is your 


ideal location—with complete financ- 
ing, insurance, warehousing, harbor 
facilities. How much of the nation’s 
foreign trade did N. Y. State handle 
in 1947? ( )22% ( )48% ( )30% 





you Know about New York State 7 





LABOR SITUATION 





3. N. Y. State has a diversity of skilled 


labor unequalled by any other, and 
the stay-on-job record is tops among 
industrial states. What percentage of 
the nation’s skilled labor is located 
here? ()7% ()10% ( )125% 








SPECIAL INFORMATION 


6. New York State’s Business Informa- 


tion Service will gladly give you de- 
tailed data on matters pertaining to 
your particular business. Write: Com- 
missioner, Dept. of Commerce, Room 
B-2,112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


means business 
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First President of 
The United States 






“A distinguishing quality or mark.” — Webster 


How does any manufacturer reach an outstanding position in 
his field? In only one way —by serving well. It is a great 
satisfaction to the Buffalo organization that there is scarcely an 
industry in America to which our name is not well known. Mere 
age does not give distinction, but long service coupled with 
leadership in design and careful attention to the numberless 
application problems have made Buffalo equipment the accepted 
standard for every kind of service. 

Centrifugal and Axial Flow Fans, Air Washers, Central Station 
Air Conditioning Cabinets, Evaporative Condensers, Water 
Coolers, Unit Heaters, and Centrifugal Pumps, supplemented by 
accessory equipment, round out a line which covers every air 
handling and conditioning requirement. 

“Fan Engineering”, published in 1914 and now in its fifth 
edition, is recognized as the Bible of the air industry and is used 
by engineers all over the globe. If you want “An Air of 
Distinction” on your jobs specify BUFFALO. 











AIR : Literal Meaning — The 

invisible, odorless and tasteless mixture of 
gases which surrounds the earth. 

Figuratively — The peculiar look, 
appearance or bearing of a person, 
peculiar to, or expressive of some 
personal quality or emotion. 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 






















mand for machines that can analyze 
situations, make decisions, reach con 
clusions—faster and more accurately 
than the human mind. 

War needs impose the same demand. 

“When the attack comes, we no longer 
have time even to think,” says Dr. Ralph 
Gibson, who heads guided missile work 
at Johns Hopkins University. “We 
must base our defense on versatile, auto- 
matic, high-speed devices which we have 
endowed with intelligence and power to 
act for us.” 
@ Speedup—Weiner’s book points — to 
the existence of a full-fledged science 
capable of meeting that demand. And 
that’s the important thing about the 
book. ‘Technical progress is slow in any 
line as long as each individual applica 
tion has to be tackled separately in a 
hit-or-miss way. Progress speeds up tre 
mendously as soon as there’s a general 
theory to guide research and engineer 
ing. 

Cybernetics is the general theory of 
machines that can deal with changing 
situations the wav a human operator 
would. 

@ Threat?—W einer himself is not too 
happy about some of the prospects of 
this new science: 

“It has long been clear to me that the 
modern ultrarapid computing machine 
was in principle an ideal central nervous 
system to an apparatus for automatic 
control,” Weiner says. ‘We are already 
in a position to construct artificial ma- 
chines of almost any degree of clabo 
rateness_ of performance. Long_ before 
Nagasaki it had occurred to me 
that we were here in the presence of 
another social potentiality of unheard-of 
importance for good or evil. The auto- 
matic factory, the assembly line without 
human agents, are only so far ahead of 
us as is limited by our willingness to put 
such a degree of effort into their éngi- 
neering as was spent, for example, in 
the development of the technique of 
oa 

“The first industrial revolution, the 
revolution of the ‘dark satanic mills,’ 
was the devaluation of the human arm 
by the competition of machinery. ‘There 
is no rate of pay at which a United 
States pick and shovel laborer can live 
which is low enough to compete with 
the work of a steam shovel as an ex 
cavator. ‘The modern industrial revolu 
tion is similarly bound to devalue the 
human brain, at least in its simpler and 
more routine decisions. Of course, just 
as the skilled carpenter, the skilled mx 
chanic, the skilled dressmaker have in 
some degree survived the first industrial 
revolution, so the skilled scientist and 
the skilled administrator may survive the 
second. However, taking the sccond 
revolution as accomplished, the average 
human being of mediocre attainments 
or less has nothing to sell that it is 
worth anyone’s money to buy.” 
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Load Floating Casters Pay Big TS 


In Reduced Floor Damage 


Scientifically designed tires plus the easy-rolling, 
easy-turning quality of Colson casters prevent 
scratching and gouging—keep all kinds of floors 
like new. In department stores, hospitals, restau- 
rants and industry Colson casters are the nation’s 
top replacement choice. Men who know that effi- 
cient materials-handling means reduced costs, more 
profits, specify, ‘Colson always” 


You can modernize your present rolling stock by 
replacing old worn out casters with new Colsons 


CQ 


AND 


TRUCKS 
STRETCHERS + 


CASTERS + 
WHEEL CHAIRS - 


INDUSTRIAL 
WHEEL 


PLATFORMS 
INHALATORS 


-—or buy completely new trucks. In 

either case it pays you to call in the 

Colson materials-handling engineer. 

He can tell you which Colson casters, 

hand trucks, barrel and drum trucks, platform 
trucks, Lift-Jack Systems, dollies, etc. can cut 
your costs and speed your operations—no 
obligation. 


Write us or consult the yellow pages of your 
Phone book for the local Colson office. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
LIFT-JACK SYSTEMS > 
TRAY TRUCKS 


BHCY CLES 
DISH TRUCKS 
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1 Plywood in the raw. A Douglas fir tree divides this way: Bot- 
tom will be sliced into plies; midsection will become shop 


3 Blocks are “skinned” with debarking knife. Chips become fuel 


lumber; topside, sawmill or dimension lumber 


Slicing Plywood From Giant Trees 














4 The peeled blocks are sliced into thin sheets or plies with a hollow-ground knife on a kind of lathe (TURN TO PAGE. 45 
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TEMPERATURES 7W/CF THE i 
MELTING POINT OF STEEL. 


GRINDING MACHINES 


Ha 


a, 


= tlic | Industry Uses These Temperatures Today 
. - - with Norton-Developed Refractories 


REFRACTORIES 


EMPERATURES as high as 4300° F. for the sintering of 

carbides . . . up to 4700° F. in the manufacture 
of acetylene . . . evenup to 5500° F. in certain research 
projects . . . that’s the way industry is using heat today. 
And to handle this heat it is turning to Norton, 


Long the acknowledged leader in the abrasive industry, 
Norton is also the pioneer in the development of refrac- 
tories for handling today's super temperatures . . . pure 
oxide refractories of thoria, zirconia, beryllia, fused mag- 
nesia (MAGNORITE*) and fused alumina (ALUNDUM*). 


Other types of Norton refractories are handling heat for 
many industries—chemical, metal, ceramic, power generat- 


ing and gas generating. 
*Trade-mark reg. U. S, Pat, Off. 
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The main Worcester plant of Norton Company—world's largest producer of abrasive arotens 








ABRASIVE PAPER 
AND CLOTH--- 
SHARPENING STONES 


NORT 
ON COMPANY * > WORCESTER 6, MASS 
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Yuincy 


FURNISH AIR FOR 


SERVICING PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAY PLANES 


aie air plays an im- 
portant part in maintenance for 
PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIR-WAayYS. 
It is used for checking landing gear, 
inflating tires and cleaning vital 
plane and engine parts. This special 
Quincy Portable Model T-340 is 
used to furnish air for spraying, 
operating air tools and service jobs. 


Whether the job is maintenance or 
production — or a problem in fur- 
nishing compressed air power as a 
part of your own product, Quincy 
Specialists are ready to help with 
the proper compressor engineered 
right for the job. To meet this wide 
range of compressed air demands, 
Quincy builds a complete line of 
compressors ranging from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. Get facts on their use with 
your product or in your plant. 
Write Dept. W-29, Quincy Com- 
PRESSOR Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


Quincy Compressors for Many Uses 
DRIVING ©*® CHUCKING e LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING ¢ PUMPING 
BRAKING © BLOWING ¢ SPRAYING 
PRESSING @ FILLING © AGITATING 

CONTROLLING 


a 
Yuincy ( 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-29, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: New York © Chicago 
Philadelphia © San Francisco © St. Louis 























PLYWOOD (continued from page 46) 





5 Thin ribbon of veneer comes continuously off the peeling machine. Cracks or splits 
are left in random lengths which make up core of plywood 





6 Selecting and grading is done as thin ribbon of veneer moves down conveyor. Veneer 
is clipped into lengths here. Defective and random pieces are picked off further on 





7 Sheets of veneer, after oven drying, are made into plywood sandwiches, laid up witl 
synthetic resin glues ready for baking (1 URN TO PAGE 50) 
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Who did this? 


When automobiles first came into 
general use, industrial wages were so 
low compared to prices that it took 
8,907 hours of a workman’s time to buy 
the average horseless carriage. No 
wonder few production workers could 
afford one. Today, an infinitely better 
car can be bought by a worker for only 
1,320 hours’ pay. 

Who did it? Not any one man or kind 
of man. Above all, no one class of 
men. Americans by the million did it, 


working all together. 


Cars are only one example of America’s 
high standard of living, achieved by 
advanced techniques, enterprise and 
high productivity. Ours is a triumph 
of all Americans, working together in 


the American way. 6723 








where traction PLYWOOD (continued from page 48) 
is important 
aD 


get sure gripping action with 


MONARCH 


TRACTION TREAD 
SOLID TIRES 


Thousands of Monarch Industrial Solid 
Tires used every month as original 
equipment by leading manufacturers 
of industrial vehicles. Monarch Tires 
for replacement available through the 
manufacturer of your equipment. 


THE 


Se MONARCH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


HARTVILLE, OHIO 8 Finished plywood has been through heat-and-pressure cperation, is now ready to be 
Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 


trimmed to size. Plywood “sandwiches” can be made to any desired thickness 
Manufacturers of Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods : ‘ 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


9 Plywood plant, on the shores of Humboldt Bay, Calif., costing $2-million, has been 
set up by M. & M. Wood Working Co. to make plywood from both fir and redwood 
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Now Redwood 


M. & M. Wood Working, 
owning large redwood stands, 
will start production of redwood 
plywood at new plant. 


Western plywood makers have tried 
for years to tame the giants of Cali- 
fornia’s redwood forests. ‘Vhey learned 
carly how to pecl a thin veneer off a 
Douglas fir log, how to unroll it like 
Wrapping paper. But redwood stumped 
them. 

Redwood veneer cracks more easily. 
It takes longer to dry. Worst of all, 
ordinary laminating glues leave a dark 
stain on redwood and, in early experi- 
ments, wouldn't adhere too well 
e ‘T'antalizing—Yct the potentialities of 
redwood plywood made it too tantaliz 
ing to drop. Redwood has beauty in 
grain and texture, resists weather better 
than almost any other wood species, is 
lighter than fir, takes paint well. ‘The 
limited amounts of redwood plywood 
that have reached the market com- 
manded premium prices. 

Now one of the big plywood outfits in 
the West has finally plunged into the 
making of redwood panels on a com 
mercial scale. Last week, the M. & M. 
Wood Working Co. of Portland, Ore., 
formally opened a $2-million plant in 
the heart of the California redwood 
country, 
eA Gamble?—l’o many, the plant at 
Kureka looks like a gamble. Critics 
point out that nobody knows how well 
redwood plywood will sell, either on its 
own merits or m competition with fir. 

Also, M. & ML. is making its venture 
at a time when production of all ply- 
wood has overtaken demand: For the 
first time in nine or ten vears, plywood 
men are selling their product, not taking 
orders 

But to Herbert Malarkey, president 
of M. & M., the Eureka plant is no 
gamble. Before a shovel of earth was 
turned at FKureka, he saw to it that 

(1) About half the capacity of the 
plant would be devoted to Douglas fir. 

(2) He had a guaranteed market for 

one-quarter of the output. 
3) He had enough standing timber, 
at low cost, to maintain a competitive 
position in the improbable event of a 
wild, scramble for customers. 

(4) With freight costs rising, his 
plant would be much the closest to the 
biggest plywood market in the U.S 
California. (The freight rate from 
lureka to San Francisco is 30% lower 
than the rate from Portland to San 
Francisco.) 

e Glue Problem—In producing a mar 
ketable redwood plywood, M. & M. had 


to wrestle right off with the problem of 
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[5 STRONGER 


Only when made with long, strong, doesn’t roughen the surface, and 
tough new cotton fibers are record- the color stays the same. Ink from 
keeping papers and cards enduring pen or machine won’t spread along 
enough to stand up under constant _ the fibers. Parsons ledger papers and 
handling. cards come in matched colors for 
Records on Parsons ledgers or cards €4SY handling, reference and color 
stay legible. The card stock is solid, control. They’re available in a wide 
not sheets pasted together, so itcan’t range of colors and qualities to fit 
split. Manual or chemical erasing your needs. 





“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a new free booklet Remember these five points of super- 
that gives the answers on papers for iority: Parsons Cotton Fiber Papers 
accounting and record-keeping pur- last longer, wear better, have super- 
poses. It tells what types of paper or peaiine and erasing qualities, 

See Gee . g appearance and the 
card 7 we for vee applications look and feel haat that reflects 
and gives valuable hints on saving prestige on your organization. Par- 
time, effort and paper. Send for your — sons Paper ‘Company, Department 
copy today — no obligation. 21, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


“BETTER PA PER S 


FIVE 
WAYS 





Made with New Cotton Fibers 
© PP 


Cc is9 





PARSONS 
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-..a Kansas City firm boosted 
feeder capacity 31% by install- 
ing G-E capacitors 


The experience of the Union Wire 
Rope Corporation of Kansas City, 
Missourt, illustrates how capacitors 
can help an expanding plant. The 
company needed to install more 
machinery. Its transformers and 
feeders were fully loaded. By install- 
ing G-E capacitors at or near each 

ge motor, they took the magnetiz- 
ing or kilovar load off the feeders, 
and were able to install three new 
motors for every ten they had. All 


For other power distribution ideas that will save you money, ask 
your electric utility to show you the full-color slide-film, “Modern 


this without adding a pound more 
copper or any additional transform- 
ers. 

If you have a power factor or 
demand clause in your power con- 
tract, capacitors may make big sav- 
ings in your power costs, too. Yearly 
returns of 30, 40, and even 50% on 
the investment are not unusual. 

We strongly urge you to make 
sure that your plant is taking full 
advantage of capacitors. A G-E 
specialist will gladly co-operate with 
your engineering staff. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 


Industrial Power Distribution,” or contact your G-E representative. 





A NEW BOOKLET explains how ca- 
pacitors work and gives specific data 
to show you what you may expect 
from them. Write today for Bulletin 
GEA-5167. Address Section 407-183, 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric, 
Schenectady 5, N. Ys 


) ELECTRIC 








Every Lamb Electric 
Motor is specially de- 
signed for the product or 
device it is to drive. This 
means that both electrical 
and mechanical characteristics 
are engineered for the exact re- 
quirements of a specific application. 

















In addition to this special engineering, 
other basic factors that contribute to the 

superior performance of Lamb Electric 
Motors are exacting manufacture and rigid 
inspection and testing. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 
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(including Eureka) has about 10% of 
all softwood plywood production. ‘lhe 
association points out that no single 
company accounts for more than that 
eM. & M.’s Plywood Business—P} 
wood accounts for about 67% of dollar 
volume at M. & M. The company 
makes plywood at its headquarters in 
Portland, in branch plants at Albany, 
Ore., Longview, Wash., and now at 
lureka. 

Another M. & M. plant in Portland 
has refined the technique of joining 
plywood sheets into long panels, mak 
ing possible panels up to 60 ft. long, for 
bar fronts, counters, boats. Vhe only 
limit on length is suitable transporta 
tion. 

And for special industrial purposes, 
the Albany plant has high-frequency in 
duction heating presses that will make 
exterior panels up to nine inches thick 
e Other Operations—The plywood op 
crations tend to obscure M. & M.'s 
other products. At the Portland plant 
the company normally turns out 6,000 
fir stock doors and 1,000 flush doors a 


dav. This accounts for 28% of. sales 
volume. M. & M. is the biggest U.S 


producer of stock doors. 
e Peelers—It’s obvious that a plywood 
maker, to stay in business, needs an as 
sured supply of suitable logs—pecler 
logs, as they're called. The supply prob 
lem, however, didn’t become acute un 
til the war. Up to then, many plywood 
men were content to buv their logs on 
the open market 

The war changed that 
rose abruptly and so did prices, befor 
OPA headed them off. Herbert Malar 
kev saw it coming and embarked on a 
program of timberland purchases. His 
of standing timber has 
mounted almost to 3-billion ft. (log 
cnough for 20 years if the com 
pany didn’t buy another log on the 
market. Actually the company’s pres 
ent policy is to tap its reserves for only 
about one-third of peeler-log needs 
About 43% of the company’s 
ire redwood; most of the remainder is 
Douglas fir. 

These big — timber 
M. & M. a lot of protection 
the influence of supply and demand 
on plywood prices. ‘his is how it works 
When plywood supply is short—as dur 
ing recent vears—prices are high and th« 


Log demand 


acquisition 


scale 


holdings 


stands — give 
against 


plywood producer can afford to bid up 
the price of peeler logs. When demand 
falls off and plywood prices skid—as they 
have in the past two months—the pro 


needs an source of 


ducer Inexpensive 
logs, which are 55% of his costs 
e Prices—There was a wide upward 


swing in costs and prices after OPA ceil 
ings were removed. Now the price trend 
is down, costs are firm, and margina 
producers are fecling qualms 
In November, 1946, the last OPA 
1 


ceiling price to jobbers on }-in., sound, 
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| Ge) DOMESTIC AIR PARCEL POST RATES 
First Each additional 
For Delivery pound pound or fraction 
Within 150 miles Be 04 
a 300 miles .60 08 
” 600 miles 65 14 
“1,000 miles 70 24 
“1,400 miles 75 33 
“1,800 miles A 45 
Beyond 1,800 miles .80 .65 





Whe air ib youd... 


Now you can ship parcel post packages by 
air. Authorized just recently, Air Parcel Post 
whisks your packages to any place on the 
airline map in a fraction of the time formerly 
required, and at surprisingly low cost. More 
than a thousand domestic and international 
airliners — and even some helicopters — now 
can carry your parcel post with the same 
speed that has made air mail so widely used. 











use it 
to speed up delivery of parcel post 


Whether you run a business where fast delivery 
is important, or whether you just want to send 
something in a hurry to a friend, take advan- 
tage of the new Air Parcel Post. High speed, 
careful handling and reasonable cost make it 
an ideal way to ship packages up to 70 pounds. 

Any one of the 42,000 Post Offices in the 
United States can furnish you with rates — 
and speed your shipments on the way. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Copovadion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 








ow to protect 
ine furniture 
in shipment 


Case study in pictures of furniture packaging 
at the Mengel Company, Louisville, Kentucky 





Finished chest, ready for packaging. Every 
hour, fifty suites of finished furniture come 
off 2'%-mile conveyor line to be packaged 
and shipped. 





strapped, ‘bound to get there’’ with Acme 
Steelstrap. Men tension, seal, and cut steel 
band in one operation with Acme No. 3 
Steelstrapper. 


3 On conveyor line, complete package is 











Moisture-resistant pads and paper blankets 
protect finish; fiberboard wrapper and cor- 
rugated cap (with corners stitched on Acme 
Silverstitcher) make up outer wrapping. 


Packages of furniture ready for shipment 
4 are stacked in warehouse. Production-line 
system has cut costs nearly 40%. Acme 
methods of packaging helped cut labor 
costs of packaging as much as 75%. 
Customer satisfaction comes from perfect 
5 arrival condition, easy unpacking. Custom- 
er merely snips Acme Steelstrap and slides 
off fiber wrapper. 
Find out what Acme methods and 
products can do to help you with 
greater product protection, lower 
costs on your packaging. Call the dis- 
trict office nearest you, or write us. 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Ill. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 
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one-side fir plywood was $44.18 per 
1,000 sq. ft. With the lid off, demand 
high, and supply short, M. & ML.’s 
prices went up 115% to $95 in two 
years. And the prices that M. & M. 
paid for No. 1 peeler logs went up 
117% in the same period—from an 
OPA ceiling of $46 to $100 per 1,000 
ft., log scale. The basic minimum 
hourly wage in plywood (labor is 30% 
of the cost) went up 33% in the same 
period. 

Now, with the plywood market soft 
ening, the price has fallen almost 20% 
to $77.42 since November, but the 
cost factors haven’t budged 
e New Moves—Herbert Malarkey is tak 
ing two steps to mect the competitive 
situation: 

(1) He has hired the Joseph R. Ger 
ber Co., Portland advertising agency to 
launch a full-scale sales promotion and 
advertising campaign, primarily to es 
tablish product identity through the 
M. & M. “Red Diamond” label. 

(2) He is overhauling distribution, es 
tablishing regional sales offices around 
the ceuntrv. 

And with those debt-free timber hold 

ings as insurance against stiff log prices, 
he should be able to ride out the pres 
ent competitive squeeze. Malarkev fig 
ures the M. & M. timber stands cost 
an average of $4.37 per 1,000 ft. ‘That 
compares with a going price of up to 
$15 for private stands, up to $35 for 
public auction of government timber. 
He mav use as much of his $4.37 tim 
ber as occasion requires—and inciden- 
tally take a capital gain on the difference 
between actual cost and fair-market 
value. 
e The Big Board—Last week the New 
York Stock Exchange added a fillip to 
M.'& M.’s emergence as a publicly held 
corporation. The board of governors 
announced that the stock has been ac- 
cepted for listing on the Big Board. 


Hot Piston Rings 
Test Engine Wear 


You can add another name to the 
roster of industrial users of radioactive 
materials. California Research Cofp., 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia, has been running fuel and lubri 
cant tests in engines equipped with 
radioactive piston rings. The “hot” 
piston rings came from the Atomic In 
ergy Commission’s chain-reacting pile 
at Oak Ridge National Laboratory 

After three or four hours of enginc 
operation, samples of oil were taken 
from the crankcase. ‘The oil was then 
tested with a Geiger counter to see how 
radioactive it was. ‘That told how much 
metal had been worn off the rings. As 
little as one-millionth of an ounce of 
metal showed up on the counter. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Painting your ofhce? Du Pont has some 
tips for you in a new booklet, “Color 
Conditioning Recommendations.” Lays 
particular stress on the psychological 
ispects of light and color. 


Primary-aluminum output was up about 
100-million Ib. last vear over 1947. 
\luminum Assn puts total production 
at 1.2-billion Ib. 

» 
Glass insulators on telegraph poles are 
on their wav out. Western Union will 
use a smaller, unbreakable rubber in- 
sulator that weighs only one-tenth as 
much, 

e 
To recover titanium and zircon from 
central Florida sands, Humphreys Gold 
Corp. is building a plant that will wash 
1,100 tons of sand an hour. ‘The plant 
is on a barge that floats in a self-made 
pool 

e 
Molasses for stock feed made from 
wood waste is under joint study by TVA 
and U.S. Forest Products Laboratory. 
PVA will put up a pilot plant at Wilson 
Dam, Ala 

a 
Coal-gasification underground was given 
a once-over by scientists and engineers 
this week. Bureau of Mines and Ala- 
bama Power held open house at their 
Gorgas (Ala.) project (B\W—Feb.28'45, 
p>? 

ry 
I:ffect of atom bombs on rock struc- 
tures is studied in the Colorado School 
of Mines’ quarterly (Vol. +, No. 1; $1). 
Data on rock behavior under ligh 
stresses were developed jointly by the 
school and the Army. 

ry 


Citrus peel is the source for vitamin P 
in a new process. Dr. Boris Sokoloff and 
a research staff at Florida Southern Col 
lege developed it; Pasco Packing Co 
built the pilot plant. The crude vita 
min output is purified by Vitamerican 
Oil Co. 
® 
Natural-rubber latex consumption this 
vear will climb 33% over last vear’s 25, 
N00 long tons, savs Goodvear’s Dr. 
R. P. Dinsmore. Big demand for foam 
mattresses, car seats, etc., he savs. Good 
vear is backing the prediction with a $5 
million plant expansion. 
e 

Fischer-Tropsch process for producing 
synthetic fuels is subject of a technical 
report issued by the U.S. Government 
Printing Office (50¢ Also contain 
data on Bureau of Mines’ research on 
catalysts 
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Match a progressive railroad against a mountain . 
and the mountaim loses. Tip Top, the second highest 
point in Missouri, bluffed-pioneer road builders into taking 
the long way ’round. 


Now, Missouri Pacific engineers have blasted and bulldozed 
two milesleng cuts, each as straight as a draftsman’s rule, 
through the mountain. 

That’s why Missouri Pacific travelers and shippers enjoy a 
straighter, faster route to the South and Southwest. The Tip 
Top Mountain project is only one of many Missouri Pacific 
improvements to make travel swifter and more comfortable. 


= 


Fie ee aca 
D Serving the West-Southwest £.%, IRE) 





THE BOUre- OF THE EAGLES 
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WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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South Caroling’; 
No. 1 Resource is 


Keople 


No matter what your business or in- 
dustry is, it depends on people for 
success. 

Our people are over 99 per cent 
native born. Living in the South still 
centers around the home. Thousands 
grow vegetables and raise chickens for 
their own tables. They are dependable, 
loyal citizens happy .. . willing 
to work experienced in many 
trades. 

South Carolina has numerous ideal 
sites, reasonable electric power, a mild 
climate that cuts down on absenteeism 
and excellent transportation by water, 
rail and air 

Yet people are South Carolina’s No 
1 resource—most important in the 
huge expansion of established busi- 
nesses and to the increasing number 
of new firms which are taking advan- 
tage of the State’s fine opportunities 
every day 

Let us give you specific facts on 
South Carolina concerning your busi- 
ness. Write L. W. Bishop, Director 
of Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Board, Dept. 72, Columbia, 
South Carolina 















NEW PRODUCTS 





Spin-Around File 


Wassell Organization, Inc., has 
launched a new rotary file, the first it 
has designed for gencral office use. Com 
pany engineers think the unit will: (1 
pack a maximum number of file cards 
in a small amount of floor space; and 
(2) cut the time it takes clerks to fish 
out a particular record. 

Ihe Rota-File has a vertical center 
shaft, turns a complete circle in a hori 
zontal plane. A single operator can post 
as many as 100,000 cards in the unit 
without leaving her seat. The file itself 
is about 5 ft. in diameter, takes up less 
than 25 sq. ft. By adding separate cir 
cular tiers, one above the other (mani 
mum is six), vou can make room for 
more records 

You can adjust the 
ticrs to handle cards of different heights 
to hold 


space between 


or vou can adjust a single tier 
Sein \ rical ind 
several sizes numerical index 1s vis 


ible at the top of the cards (in decades, 


10, 20, 30, etc.) and at the sides of the 

cards (in numbers one through nine in 

each series of ten). Or vou can set the 

file up alphabetically Phe pie-shaped 
irds in each tier 
] 


make the 
iuminum,  s 


wedges that hold the 
are removabl W asse 
wedges of light-weight 
they are light in weight, casv to put in 
or take out. When not in usc, the 
file C in | 


: 
be covered with a metal or cloth 
housing 


Wassell savs the file is 
suited for cvcle billing 1 
stores, public utilitics records, inventory 


particularly 
departine nt 


listings. The company is in Westport, 
Conn. 


e@ Availabilitv: immediate. 


Soap From Coffee 

When vou can't sell coffee, you burn 
it. That’s the usual procedure. Coftctt 
Products, though, has found a wav t 
cash in the surplus beans by making 
them into soaps and hand cleancrs. 

Coffette uses a patented process to 
extract the tannin and albumen coftce 
ils from the bean. The oils are then 
treated with an alkali. Some of the oils 
won't decompose under the alkali, re 
Phat, company chem 
softening action 


main in the scap 
ists sav, produces a 
vhen vou mix the powders In wate! 
Phe powders are packaged as an all 
purpose cleanser for dishes, pans, sinks 
ind stoves, a suds for washing silks and 


wooiens, and a hand cleanser A 12.5 
oz. shaker container costs 25¢. The com 
pany address: 116 Greenpoint Ave., 


I 
Brooklvn 


e Availabilitv: immediate 


Fire-Resisting Paint 

Stallton Chemical ¢ orp. 1s making a 
fire-rctardent paint and coating that it 
ls Plame-Seal. Company enginecrs sa 
the paint can’t support combustion; 
won't smoke or give off toxic gases 

Phe paint needs no special mixing, 
Mois 


hip, crack, or pec 


goes on with a brush or a spray 
ture-proof, it won't 
Stallton savs. Soap and water will clean 
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it. In tests on wood interiors, enginccrs 
found that sections covered with the 
paint withstood a 2,000F blow-torch 
Hame for 30 min.—without any spread 
of the fire. Charring at the spot where 
the flame hit was the only noticeable 
change. T'lame-Seal is available in an 
oyster-white flat finish, comes in quan- 
tities from a quart can to a 55-gal. drum. 
Stallton is at $-14 37th Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 


@ Availability: immediate. 











No-Snag Zipper 


Ihe snagged zipper is on its way out 
is a crisis maker. ‘That's the way it 
looks to Kee Zipper Co., developer of 
i new slide fastener. Kee’s brainchild 
makes it a second’s work to free the 
zipper when it catches. 

Phe zipper looks and works like an 
ordinary slide fastener. But its pull 
tab becomes a key when the slide snags 
ina piece of material. You simply 
turn the tab in a 90-deg. arc. That 
moves a cam that allows the top and 
bottom parts of the slide to separate, 
rcleasing the fastener from the fabric 
lo close the zipper, vou move the 
slide to the bottom of the track and 
turn the tab back to its normal po 
sition; then it will mesh the zipper 
tecth. Sales now are to the garment 
industry; retail outlets will get the 
zipper later. Kee’s address: 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

e Availabilitv: immediate for  7-in. 
open-top and 12-in. placket styles. 


Non-Woven Fabric 

Production is under wav at West 
Point Mfg. Co. on a bonded fabric 
called Lantuck. Engineers sav a special 
process gives added strength to the ma 
terial. Fibers aren’t arranged in’ the 
usual parallel pattern; instead, they are 
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Don't let high building costs 
force you to compromise with quality: 


maybe you can afford 
a 


fm better 
- buildin 


than you think 





I; YOU COULD get a permanent building for 
little or no more than the cost of light-weight, 
simciaiee “temporary” construction—wouldn’t you con- 

, sider it a better investment for your building 
dollar? You can —in Standard Buildings by 
Luria. For Luria Buildings are heavy steel- 
frame structures that offer you all the advan- 
tages of standardization, without the usual 
limitations. 

Moreover, Luria Buildings can be easily 
adapted to meet your precise requirements ~ 
for anything from a warehouse to a heavy 
industrial plant; from a school to a shopping 
center. And they’re available now—with 
clear spans of 40 to 100 feet, eave heights 
of 12 to 20 feet and lengths in increments 


For the complete story, write 

Dept. B11 for your copy of this of 20 feet. 

new 20-page catalog today Before you decide on any building, be sure 
to get all the facts on the complete Luria line. 


Standard Buildings y LURIA 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N.¥. 


Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C, 
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WHAT EVERY YOUNGSTER KNOWS: 


Remember those bicycle raees of boyhood days 
. . . how you “stood” on the pedals to get that 
extra burst of speed ... how you jammed on the 
brakes and skidded to a triumphant stop? And, 
remember the medium that transformed your 
leg power into horsepower ...a roller chain? 





As a boy, you had an intimate, practical ac- 
quaintance with roller chains. You knew that they did not “slip” 
that they stood up under the 
. that they were still service- 


or “creep” and waste power... 
strain of quick starts and stops. . 
able long after the “bike” was handed down to the next generation. 

Applied to industry, roller chains are equally efficient. Just as 
on your bicycle, they transmit power without waste... are simple 
to install . . . operate effectively under conditions of dust, dirt, 
heat and cold. 

Baldwin-Rex Roller Chains have supplied industry with one of 
its most effective means of transmitting power, timing operations 
and conveying materials. With the application assistance of 
Baldwin-Rex engineers, these chains provide an economical 
means of increasing productive capacity while reducing power 
and handling costs. 

For the whole story on how roller chains can help you, call 
your local Chain Belt Company branch office or write Baldwin- 
Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 359 Plainfield 
Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 





SPROCKET CHAINS e CONVEYORS e@ SEWAGE, WATER TREATMENT AND 
SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT e 
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CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


distributed at random, to get equal 
strength in every direction, 

Right now, the material is being used 
as a filler in plastic laminates. With dif 
ferent bonding agents, researchers feel 
it will work in other applications: as in 
terlining for cold-weather clothing; as 
backing and insulating material; and in 
certain types of filters. Cotton fibers, 
along with rayon and acetate, have bec: 
used successfully to make the fabric. 

So far laminates made with the fabric 
have shown two definite advantages, 
West Point says: (1) Because of the 
random scatter of the fibers, the lami 
nate can be reinforced in all directions; 
this makes it easy to fabricate parts with 
small projections that must take stress 
(gears, timing parts). (2) The laminates 
can be stamped with smooth surfaces, 
no dangling yarn ends. Wellington 
Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, 
is the selling agent for West Point. 

@ Availability: immediate for use in lami- 
nates. 











Double-Duty Kitchen Unit 


If vour kitchen is too small for com 

fort. vou may want to look at a new 
double-duty unit developed by Gencral 
\ir Conditioning Corp Phe space 
saving combination 1s a one-piece range 
and refrigerator, it takes up only 274 
x 214 in. of floor space 
Ihe umit is made with either a four 
burner gas range or a two-plate electric 
inge (no oven); the refrigerator is a 
standard 4-cu. ft. model Designers 
used a triple laver of insulation between 
the cooking top and the refrigerator; 
thev sav it completely blocks heat 

The refrigerator has frozen-food 
compartment, two trays for ice cubes 
Ihe manufacturer's address: 4542 E. 
Dunham St., Los Angeles 23. 
@ Availability: two weeks. 
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MARINE PAINTS 


TOTAL 


FURNITURE — ALL KINDS 


AUTOMOBILES 
NEW AND REFINISHING 


HOME, OFFICE, MISCELLANEOUS 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT . 
INSTITUTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT FINISHES 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS CONSUMER USES 


Based on best industry estimates 





NEW CONSTRUCTION . 
MAINTENANCE OF 
ALL KINDS OF PROPERTY 


190,000,000 


110,000,000 


80,000,000 
60,000,000 


60,000,000 
$1,160,000,000 











The paint industry uses numerous 
Celanese Chemicals, including acetone, 
formaldehyde, alcohols and other solvents. 











Customers of the Chemical Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America in the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry 
profit from a number of important ad- 
vantages: 


PIONEERING RESEARCH 

IN PETROLEUM CHEMISTRY 
Celanese has a record of over sixteen 
years’ research leadership in this mod- 
ern field. This, coupled with advanced 
laboratory and pilot plant facilities, pro- 
vides valuable technical assistance to 
customers and an ever-increasing stream 
of new organic chemicals for industry. 


PRIMARY PRODUCER OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


With modern equipment and advanced 
processes, the Celanese chemical plant 


ALCOHOLS ALDEHYDES 


GLYCOLS 





America Used Over a Billion Dollars of 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer in 1948 


. $210,000,000 


350,000,000 
100,000,000 













Principal advantages offered by Celanese Chemicals 


to the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry 


is one of the country’s largest for syn- 
thesizing organic chemicals from petro- 
leum natural gases. Strategic location 
near Bishop, Texas—in the heart of the 
oil fields — affords Celanese excellent 
control of basic raw materials. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Celanese offers the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry valuable technical serv- 
ice on organic chemicals. Choice of 
transportation by rail, water or truck is 
provided. Bulk storage of chemicals is 
maintained at strategic locations, with 
distributor warehouse facilities at major 


industrial points. 


These favorable factors provide con- 
tinuity of supply of high quality chemi- 


KETONES ACIDS 





cals, both now and for the future. The 
record of Celanese Corporation in all 
three major fields of operation—chemi- 
cals, textiles and plastics—has been one 
of greater volume and lowered prices 
through production efficiency. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical Division 
180 Madison Avenue, New York I6 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


SOLVENTS PLASTICIZERS 





How to 


make an avalanche 
roll up hill! 





In the West Virginia Hills a large coal 
mine is pocketed so tightly in a narrow 
valley that there is ao place to dump the 
waste rock and slate whieh is cleaned 
from the coal at a rate of 100 tons per 
hour. Before mining operations could 
bevin, some means of disposing of this 


avalanche of refuse had to be found. 


It cost too much to haul away by rail— 
yet the only other available disposal area 
was in a valley on the far side of the 
steep 000-foot hills surrounding the mine, 
gerade for track 


Phat was an impossible 
or mine cars. Then the operator thoucht 
of conveyor belts and sent for the G.T.\ 


—(oodvear Technical Man. 


The daring proposal wae to erect a 
suspension bridge extending from the 
cleaning plant to the crest of the ridge— 
a structure soaring upward atan angle of 
19° over which a conveyor belt could be 
operated to carry spoil to the far valley, 


Phis called fora single belt.traveling more 


GOODFYEAR 


than a quarter-mile in climbing. to its dis- 


charge point 187 feet above the valley. 


To handle this big lift the G.T.M. 
specified a Compass 250 Steel-Cable 
Conveyor Belt—an exclusive Goodyear 
development sinewed with super-strong. 
finely stranded steel cables bonded in 
rubber. A simidar Goodyear belt was 
already in successful use on the world’s 
highest slope lift of 729 feet: engineers 
said the bridge was practical, so the 


installation was made. 


3,000 tons of rock per day are now 
avalanching up hill and down into the 
other valley on this spectacular “flying” 
belt job—at minimum disposal cost. Lf 
you have haulace problem involving 
abrasive reck or sticky ore. corrosive 
acids or explosive vases, the G.T.M. ean 
save you money with properly designed 
and compounded belting. hose. molded 
goods and other rubber products. To con- 
sult him. write: Goodyear. Akron 16, Ohio. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday—ABC Network 
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@-Specified 


Compass 250 Steel-Cable Conveyor Belt 


for 
MINE WASTE DISPOSAL 








GIANT OF the woods! Allis-Chalmers 
HD-19 Torque Converter-equipped Trac- 
or is a 1949 mechanical Paul Bunyan 
takes the toughest assignments in 
Fuel, oil and brake lines of 

dy Tubing help assure its sturdy 


pertormance, 





: Idea that helps make lumber jack’ 





MEN AND MACHINES must both be rugged to ances. Strong, vet ductile, it bends without collapsing or 
make jack in the tall timber business. weakening structurally. 


> 
Rugged like this 10,000-pound tractor which More important to you, there are thousands of structural, 
whips giant redwood logs around like kindling functional and design applications waiting for Bundy in 


s s. N der was a sound idea for its ; 
ticks. No wonder it was a sot = fields like tubular toys, refrigeration, radiant heating, 


designers to specify Bundy Tubing for fuel and pressure 
: . furniture, clocks and machine tools... to mame justa few, 
lines. You can bet on Bundy to take stresses and jolts 

anywhere, anytime. Whatever your line, there is more than an even chance 


louble-walled from a single that a simple application of Bundy can help lick a design 


For Bundyweld* Tubing is 
strong it’s in the hydraulic brake line system of or production headache that may be worrying you right 


strip: so 
‘ t 9 ' 
NW of today’s cars! 


Made of steel, Monel or nickel by a patented process, Just give 
Vichigan. 


now. Why not give ita trv? For a hand from our engineers, 


the high sign to Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 


Bundy Tubing is manufactured to amazingly close toler- 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


Y iy tae BUNDY TUBING 
ae > (eS aan & * + wc) game * * 





3undyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is com- Standard sizes up to %” ENGINEERED TO {7% YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of pletely fused to basi 0.D., in steel(copper ortin *pEG PAT. OFF. R - 
neta ated with a uniformthicknessassured metal. Finished tube is coated), Monel or nickel. 
bonding meta by close-tolerance strip. strong, ductile,scale-free. Special sizes available 
peety oe Distributors and Representatives Comers 42, Mons.: Austin-Hastings nc 5 Binney St e Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
ank Bid ° , Cheese 32, Ui: Lapham-Hickey C 3333 W. 47th Pic © = Elizabeth, Mew. ; Jersey A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphic 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Architects Bldg e Son Francisco 10, Calif.: P sci Metals Co., Ltd., 31 19th St e Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 £. Marginal Way 


Toronto 5, ainda: Canada All loy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. @ Bundyweld nickel and Monel Peis is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in principal cities. 











CITIES 





HEAVY INDUSTRY, like Allis-Chalmers, dominates Milwaukee. More . . . 





LIGHTER INDUSTRY, like Perfex (temperature controls), is one key to city’s... 


Blueprint for Prosperity 


Milwaukee scorns hit-or-miss methods, puts problem of city 
costs on business basis. Survey shows where money is needed, how 
best to raise it. Main answers: annexation, diversification. 


Most cities are on a hook right now 


[heir costs are going up faster than 
their incomes. ‘The only answer a lot 
of communities find is to scratch madly 


around for new items to tax—any item, 
just so it will bring in new revenue. 

e Business Approach—Staid, conserva 
tive Milwaukee doesn't figure that way. 
It has tackled the problem the way vou 
own company would, by a_ full-scale 
study of all the data. It has set out to 
learn what inflation has done to mu 


nicipal income, expenses, capital ex- 
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penditures; how the citv can save by 


unphfying government; how it can get 
more money from existing sources of 
revenue; what new sources look prom 
ising 


City officials are now getting a look 
it the first results. ‘Uhese 
in a 237-page “Report of the Commis 
sion on the Economic Study of Mil 
vaukee.”’ 

e Background—The work started last 
spring. At that time, soon after his 


clection, Mayor Frank P. Zeidler ap- 


iT¢ pat ked 








! 
MOISTURE 


ISN'T 
PINK 


Moisture gets places it oughtn’t to 
be... in the air, in the materials 
you buy and work with, in your 
finished products. If it were pink, 
you'd see it and take steps to 
eliminate hazards like these. 

High humidities slow down 
manufacturing processes: drying 
operations are not dependable and 
materials stop flowing freely. 
Moisture contaminates everything 
it touches, spoiling. many a 
product in process and in storage. 
Moisture present where chemical 
operations are conducted often 
upsets delicate reactions. 

You can be sure water isn’t 
where it oughtn’t to be by employ- 
ing Lectrodryers to DRY air, gases 
and organic liquids. These ma- 
chines remove eV ery trace of 
moisture to dewpoints as low as 
-—110° F. Thousands of Lectro- 
dryers are helping manufacturers 
in every industry, all over the 
world, maintain constant high- 
quality production, 

May we tell you what Lectro- 
dryers will do for you? Send for 
Bulletin 216 pointing out places 
where Lectrodryers are removing 
that “oughtn’t-to-be-there”” mois- 
ture. Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 
Corporation, 300 32nd Street, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


LECTRODRYER 


REGISTERED TRADEWARK U 6 PAT OFF 
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ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
MOLDED FROM A 
DU PONT PLASTIC* 





NEW NYLON BEARINGS NEED NO LUBRICATION 


Textile-machine parts of Du Pont nylon 
plastic last for years... slash costs 


Oil has long been a problem in the 
making of yarn. In spinning, the 
yarn is drawn through rollers that 
stretch and align the fibers. The 
parts that keep these rollers weighted 
and in place are called ‘‘saddles’’ and 
“cap bars.”” The bearing surfaces 
of the saddles and cap bars require 
frequent time-consuming oilings. An 
average mill may have as many as 
135,000 such places to oil as often as 
once a day. Frequently, oil gets on 
the rollers and is transferred to the 
yarn—necessitating costly cleaning. 
In addition, the oily rollers pick up 
lint that must be removed by hand. 
And when the oil supply on the 
bearings gets low, the rollers slow 
down and cause uneven spinning. 

But today, yarn makers can solve 
this problem. For when molded nylon 
bearings replace metal bearings, no 
lubrication is necessary. They can 
be installed and practically forgot- 
ten. In one textile plant, nylon bear- 
ings have been in constant use, 
without oiling, on all three shifts for 
two years...and still show little or 
no wear. 

Big savings result here because use 
-of nylon bearings 1) eliminates oil- 
ing, 2) reduces yarn damage, 3) helps 
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maintain uniform yarn quality, 
4) virtually ends roll-picking, 5) re- 
duces average power consumption. 

This success story is typical of 
those you’ll hear about products 
molded of nylon. Can nylon plastic 
solve a problem for you? Write to- 
day for helpful facts about this and 
other versatile Du Pont plastics. 
Just address E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 
Dept., Room 602, Arlington, N. J. 
*Saddles and cap bars manufactured by Dixon Lub- 
ricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 1., under the trade- 





mark *‘ Slixonice,”’ are equipped with nylon bearings 
moldedby Atlantic Plastics Inc.,Flushing ,L.1I.,N.Y. 
Tune in— Du Pont’s famous “Cavalcade of 
America” — Monday night, NBC coast to coast! 


See ae 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eS . » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








pointed a five-man commission for the 
job. The commission called on Dr. Har- 
old M. Groves (picture, page 67), Uni 
versity of Wisconsin economist. He got 
together a corps of graduate students 
to help him. 

Some of the groundwork for the 
study had already been laid—by the 
1948 Corp. (now known as the Greater 
Milwaukee Committee). ‘This is a busi- 
nessmen’s foundation dedicated to civic 
progress. It had made an earlier report, 
which the mayor’s commission used as 
a starter. Sometime soon the commit- 
tee will hold a meeting on the commis- 
sion’s study—to get the businessman's 
slant on the conclusions. 

Here are the commission’s findings. 


|. Drift From the City 


Milwaukee (population over 500,- 
000), like all metropolitan cities, is hav- 
ing decentralization trouble. Its peo 
ple and industries are drifting to the 
suburbs. Lack of space blocks large 
scale industrial expansion. In 1940, the 
city contained 77% of the population 
of Milwaukee County, in which it is 
situated. By 1950, the proportion will 
probably be only 74%; in 1980, 69.9%. 
e Lost Taxpayers—This shift cuts down 
the number of city taxpayers. Yet the 
city has to go right on supplying these 
suburbanites (particularly commuters ) 
with many services free or at less than 
cost—streets, transportation, police and 
fire protection, for example. 

Milwaukee has some 3,800 acres of 
land which are zoned industrially. In- 
dustrial and commercial concerns now 
use fully 75% of this Another 10% 
is employed for other uses. The 15% 
that’s left is mostly in parcels too small 
for large-scale development. 

e Solution: Incorporate—Only solution 
the commission sees is to continue an- 
nexation—incorporation into the citv— 
of potential industrial and residential 
property. Milwaukee already has a de- 
partment of annexation, set up in 1946. 


Il. Vulnerable Industry 


Milwaukee is mainly a manufacturing 
city: nearly 40% of the workers in 
Milwaukee County have manufacturing 
jobs of some kind. ‘This proportion 1s 
greater than in other cities of compar 
ible size—Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco 
e Heavy Industry—The manufacturing 
is pretty well diversified. But greatest 
concentration is in the metal industries 
—machinery, iron and steel, automobiles 
and equipment. (The city’s reputation 
as a brewing center is nationwide, yet 
all its breweries together employ fewer 
workers than several individual plants in 
other industries.) 

This concentration in durable goods 
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manufacturing makes Milwaukee ultra 
ensitive to business cycles; business and 
cinployment rise faster than the na- 
tional average in good times, drop fur 
ther during recessions or depressions. 
It looks as though the city were in 
for more, not less of these cyclical 
swings in manufacturing employment, 
the researchers warned. Milwaukee has 
a highly skilled labor force; it is losing 
some of its shoe, furniture, and textile 
plants; concentration in the durable 
goods manufacturing is rising. 
¢ Solution: Diversify— | he commission’s 
solution: Campaign for more diversified 
businesses. 


Ill. Antiquated Housing 


When it comes to new 
Milwaukee can’t brag much. 
housing has a median age of more than 
a third of a century; 27“ of its dwelling 
units are over 60 years old; one third 
of all dwelling units in the county are 
substandard by American Public Health 
Assn. standards. 


buildings, 
The city’s 


IV. Revenue Sources 


Like all American cities, Milwaukee 
gcts most of its income—about 60%, in 
this case—from the general property 
tax. But this tax doesn’t count for as 
much as it did; 25 years ago it com 
prised 82% of Milwaukee's income 

Reason for the shift is that, com- 
pared with other levies, the property 
tax is fairly ngid (BW —Jan.15°49,p80). 
Assessments are based at least in part 
on “normal” property values; in times 
of inflation these lag far behind actual 
saleable values 

Reassessment, long overdue, is now 
wav. ‘This will correct existing 
$2.3-million addi- 


under 
inequities, produce 
tional city revenue in 1949 

e Shared ‘Taxes—Second most important 
shared taxes 


revenue source are the 





BRAINTRUSTER for Milwaukee program 


is University of Wisconsin's Harold Groves 
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Do you know the actual cash 
value of your machinery? 


Probably not... unless you've had an appraisal made lately. 


Yet, it’s important to weigh and record these values peri- 
odically (1) so that you will know what is adequate insurance 
protection for your machinery investment and (2) so that you 
will have the information, in the event of a disaster, to present 
in support of a claim. Such information is required by all in- 





surance companies. Look at your policy! 


The Hartford has just produced a machinery inventory book- 
let entitled “Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” It 
contains simple examples and forms which illustrate a correct 


method of arriving at values for insurance purposes. 


“Book” values are not actual cash values! 


Charging off a fixed percentage (based on the supposed use- 


ful life of a machine) to depreciation year after year... 


not show the machine’s actual cash value. 


will - 


In most cases, the actual cash value of a machine is consid- 
erably higher than its “book” value. That’s why, to avoid 


underinsurance .. . 
vitally important to insure your actual cash values. 


and perhaps a large financial setback, it’s 


Weigh your values carefully! Send the coupon below for the 
booklet “Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” A copy 
will be sent without obligation to any machine owner request- 
ing it. For insurance advice, see your Hartford agent or broker. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 


- — ——s — — —_— —— ee ee = — — — — — — 
| HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


| Please send free copy of ‘‘Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” 
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But together they made 
a perfect team eee. from an old fable 


Every elementary metal has both desirable and undesirable 
properties. For example, iron rusts. Pure copper—and even gold 
and platinum—are too soft for many uses. 


Fansteel metallurgists however, have developed to a high degree, 
the art of enhancing the useful properties of metals and sup- 
pressing their undesirable properties. This art goes much further 
than simple alloying. By powder metallurgy, as one of many 
instances, they combine the density and heat-resisting qualities 
of tungsten with the high conductivity and easy machinability 


of silver or copper. 


Thus in one metal Fansteel makes a perfect metal team. It in- 
tegrates in one metal the desirable characteristics of both. 


Any unsolved problem in metals is a challenge to Fansteel 
metallurgy. Fansteel produces metals that heretofore did not 


exist 


Design and production engineers are cordially invited to con- 
sultation with Fansteel engineers. Fanstee! Metallurgical Cor- 
poration, North Chicago, Illinois. 


PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Tungsten Carbide 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 
Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 
High Strength, High Conductivity 
Copper Base Alloys 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Surgical Tantalum Products 
Tempered Soldering Tips 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Electrical Contacts 

Selenium Rectifiers 

Powder Metallurgy Products 

Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 

Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 

Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 

Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbium 

Acid-proof Chemical Equipment 

Tantalum Carbide 





AN. INDUSTRY THAT SERVES INDUSTRIES 











those administered and controlled by 
the state with a partial return to thc 
city. These include portions of the 
state income tax, the utilities taxes, 
liquor tax. ‘They account for 23.6% 
of city revenues. And of this amount, 
the income tax provides 72.5% (or 17% 
of total revenues). 


V. What the Money Buys 


Operating expenditures of the city 

and its schools amounted to $61.93 per 
capita in 1947. The total rose from 
nearly $19-million in 1926 to nearly 
$39-million in 1947—an increase of 
104%. But the researchers set out to 
show that the figure isn’t really that 
bad. ‘They adjusted the per-capita fig 
ure to take into account the dollar's 
shrinkage in buying power since then. 
Measured by the 1926 dollar, taxes 
have gone up only 37.5%; they are 
down 6.4% from the 1940 level. 
@ More for Their Money—And Milwau 
keeans are getting 100 services they 
didn’t have in 1926. That is one big 
reason for the rise in costs. 

Milwaukee stoutly insists its citizens 

are getting their money’s worth. Among 
14 U.S. cities with more than 500,000 
population, it ranks lowest in residence 
burglaries per 1,000 population, lowest 
in homicides per 100,000 population, 
lowest in motor-vehicle deaths per 10, 
G00 vehicles. And the citv has one of 
the four Class I fire departments in the 
nation. (Class I fire departments are 
rated tops by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters on a number of fac 
tors—water supply, alarm system, zon 
ing, and the like. Highest rating—never 
attained—is 5,000 points. The other 
three Class I cities are Detroit, Denver, 
and Lakewood, Ohio.) 
e Pay As You Go—Over the last 20 
vears, Milwaukee has put little money 
into improvement. One reason 1s the 
city’s time-honored pay-as-you-go policy. 
Last spring Milwaukee killed that policy 
by voting the city’s first bond issue in 
two decades (BW —Apr.24'48,p36). 

But the commission favors keeping 
the no-debt policv—except for financing 
self-liquidating projects, or for short- 
term loans in emergencies. 

How, then, is Milwaukee to finance 
needed improvements? In all, it figures 
ic needs some $45-million. 


VI. Improvement Fund 


In 1937, the city set up a permanent 
improvement fund to finance capital 
outlays on a pay-as-you-go basis. As the 
city paid its old bonds off, it naturally 
was able to reduce taxes levied for 
debt charges. But at the same time, it 
increased its levy for the improvement 
fund. That way, the amount the tay- 
paver paid remained almost constant. 
For some years, the city thus collected 
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Here’s How You Get 

More Work in Less Space, 
Better Work from 

the Same Staff 


with Contemporary 


Wood ( fice Furniture 
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Softone Finish cuts down 
eye strain, blends hand- 
somely with contemporary 
decoration. 












| “] 
fs * | | | FREE! tow To Pian for a More Efficient Office” 


—helpful new booklet showing how contemporary wood 
ofhee furniture can make your office more productive, 
Simply attach coupon to your business letterhead, 
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el 
730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 





1 Office Furniture Institute 
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Space-Saving Sizes Modern Posture Chairs Streamlined Designs | ram > 
Smaller overhang mini- — step up office output, ree eliminate sharp edges, Address 

mizes unused areas, ree duce physical discomfort, protect hosiery and | City Zone State 
duces waste, bolster morale. 


4 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Send “Efficient Office” booklet to: ; 

| 

! 

I 
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9 CHANCES OUT OF 10 YOU 
HAVEN’T THOUGHT OF THIS 
PROVED WAY TO CUT COSTS 


Modern abrasive cutting with 
Allison Wheels is so much faster 
and so much more accurate than 
previous methods that the savings 
can be very substantial indeed. 
Write, wire or phone for an Allison 
Abrasive Cutting Expert to tell you 
about these modern cutting wheels 
and methods that have opened new 
cost-cutting opportunities. He'll give 
facts and figures you can use right 
now. 


FREE ON REQUEST 
Send today for the facts 
on Allison Abrasive Cut- 
ting Wheels. The Allison 
Company, 262 Island 
Brook Avenue, Bridge- 
port 8, Connecticut. 








Soon the Chicago 
Watchclock System 
makes money for you 
by permanently lowering 
insurance premiums. And 
you immediately obtain 
greater property protec- 
tion because the tamper- 
proof CHICAGO system 
watches your watchman. 
Get details from 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 
GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
The Pirst—and Still the First 


1524 S$. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 © 
Offices in Principal Cities 7 














IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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$3.8-million annually for the fund; in 
1948, it collected $5.4-million; this year 
it expects to get $7.9-million. 

Yo add $2.1-million to the improve 
ment till, and another $2.4-million to 
meet higher operating costs, the com- 
mission recommended new taxes. 


Vil. New Income Sources 


lor operating expenses, the commis- 
sion suggested such “comparatively non 
controversial additions” as higher bev 
erage licenses, permit fees, and sewer 
service charges. 

l'o build up the permanent improve 
ment fund, the researchers suggested 


OVERHAULING OF SIATE TAX LAWS 
might: (1) plug loopholes covering 
tax-exempt properties; (2) change 
the personal-property tax base from 
the present May 1 valuation to “a 
more equitable” annual business turn 
over basis; (3) grant the city part of 
the tax collected from suburbanites 
who carn their living in Milwaukee; 
(+) give cities a bigger share of the 
state liquor tax, which was doubled 
in 1947; (5) raise the “surprisingly 
low” state aid for schools, and the 
“almost negligible” aid for highwavs 


rax would reach sub 
Milwaukee: 


A CITY INCOMI 
urbanites who work in 
the commission recommends repeal 


ing the state law prohibiting it 





AN ADMISSION TAX is favored, though 
the commission doesn’t hold with 
any general sales tax, or with loca. 
cigarette or motor vehicle taxes. 


VIII. For Efficiency 


Milwaukee County (which roughly 
corresponds to the metropolitan area 
embraces 96 local governmental units 
Integration of city and county govern 
ments has been tried in the past, given 
up as a bad job. The commission merely 
recommends that consolidation of spe 
cific functions be speeded up. Some 
possibilities: health and sewerage ad 
ministration, fire and police protec 
tion, library and museum services. 

The  mavor’s recom 
mended a comprehensive administrative 
survey of the city government. 
¢ Sidestep—One hot issue the commis 
sion carefully sidestepped municipal 
ownership of public utilities. But the 
research staff did note that state and 
federal tax practices “create a strong in 
centive” for such a step. The city has 
“an extraordinary record of adminis 


COMMISSION 


trative competence,” the researchers 
irgued. If it owned the utilities, Mil 
waukee would “strengthen its long 


run financial position and add _ several 
million dollars to its annual revenues.” 

The commission termed this pro 
posal “sufficiently interesting and in 
triguing to justify a detailed study.” 














Maine Town May Become Oil-Receiving Center 


Vhis little Maine coastal town of Searsport, 
30 miles down the Penobscot River from 
Bangor, may soon be the second largest oil- 
receiving harbor (Portland ranks first) on the 
Maine Coast—if Shell Oil Co., Inc., goes 
through with plans for setting up a large 
tank farm there. Working with Shell is the 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. (BW —Jan.29'49, 


p65), on whose land the depot would be 
built, and whose terminal docks, shown 
here, would be the receiving point. The 
project would allow Shell to meet compe- 
tition, in serving its industrial users inland 
from the coast, from Socony-Vacuum’s new 
147-mi. pipeline from South 
Portland to Bangor. 


extending 
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PietTRoO BELUSCH! 
J. DONALD KROEKER 








from the 


Portlar 
Dregor 





It’s big news when a famous news- 
paper uses weil water to heat as well 
as cool its building. 

The new plant of the Portland 
Oregonian has one of the world’s 


% largest applications of the “heat 
‘ 2 pump”... in which ground water is 
" ; used to furnish heat or get rid of heat. 


It’s big news, too, when your cus- 
tomers, clients, guests, employees, 
learn you have provided modern air 
conditioning for their comfort. 

So take a tip from the Portland 
Oregonian whose architect and en- 
gineer selected Worthington equip- 
ment. You'll find a Worthington air 





fo your front door.. ° 







conditioning system runs more 
smoothly, more quietly, at less cost. 
It’s perfectly balanced—all compo- 
nents made by Worthington itse//.* 
Ask your nearest Worthington 
distributor (in Classified Telephone 
Book) to show you why Worthing- 
ton’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration means 
there’s more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Div., Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
--compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 


a 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 






































McGRAW -HILL 
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In order to keep production costs down, you study every step in manutacturing your 
products to eliminate waste time and needless motion. The result, as you know, 
is that each workman and machine can produce more work in less time and with 


less effort. This, of course, lowers your production costs. 


and Motion” in Production? 


... a0 you ignore it in sales? 


Lost time and waste motion are cost factors just as important in sales as in 
manufacturing. For just as mechanized production methods conserve a workman’s 


time, so MECHANIZED SELLING can increase your salesman’s productivity. 


MECHANIZED SELLING uses the high speed and low cost of ADVERTISING to 
make the preliminary sales contacts, arouse interest, and create a preference for your 
product. MECHANIZED SELLING works faster and cheaper at covering these initial 
stops to a sale than even the most industrious salesman. By making your 

salesman’s business and your products well known in advance, it can get him into 
the prospect’s office and into the heart of his story far faster than the salesman 
whose product the prospect never heard of. Thus it saves your salesman’s expensive 


time and specialized talents for the final selling 


jobs that he alone can do: making the specific A new McGraw-Hill booklet, “Orders and How 

, They Grow’, shows that the average industrial 

proposal and closing the sale. By using salesman can spend only two hours a year with 

MEC N 2D SELLING to fre a, each account. You'll enjoy and profit by the de- 

AECHANIZED SELL x to tree your salesman 's tailed discussion of this important subject. Ask 

So 4: : aoe et . a your McGraw-Hill man or write us for your 
operations of lost time and waste motion, you eines toiled 


increase his productivity. This lowers 


your sales costs. 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, Y 
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One OASIS 
gives all three! 


You get triple value 
in this new Oasis. It 
gives you wonderfully 
cool drinking water 

. constant-cold stor- 
age space (35 to 
38 F.) for beverages, 
pharmaceuticals, etc. 
. . . plus 28 big ice 
cubes in handy alumi- 
num trays with Magic 
Touch cube release. 
Call your Oasis dealer, 
or write Esco, world’s 
oldest, largest 
maker of elec- 
tric drinking 
water coolers 
for all needs. 





AUTOMOTIVE 





SCENE of international auto show in New York was this flag-bedecked armory 


Foreign Cars on Display 
Their makers redouble efforts to hold onto the corner of the 
U. S. market they captured during shortages of domestic models. 


In Manhattan last week, crowds of high gasoline mileage of small foreign 





51 MURRAY ST. 





especially for elec- 
trical apparatus 
and appliances... 


Build plus values into your 
electrical apparatus and 
appliances . . . specify the 
proper electrical insula- 
tions and extend the use- 
ful life spon of electrical 
apparatus and appliances. 
MITCHELL-RAND 


since 1889 the one 
dependable source 
and headquarters 
for everything in 
electricalinsulation... 


MITCHELL-RAND 
INSULATION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 











NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


auto enthusiasts and curiosity seekers 
trooped into the first postwar interna 
tional auto show. ‘They saw little cars 
and big cars, rakish cars and conserva- 
tive cars. And when they asked about 
prices they found they could spend as 
little as $1,300 on a small Renault or 
as much as $22,000 on a Daimler or 
Rolls-Royce 

In the last few vears, foreign cars 
like these have sold better in the U.S. 
than ever before. The shortage of do 
mestic models gave the trend a_ big 
boost. But there were other reasons. 
too. Americans with slim pocketbooks 
found they liked the low initial cost and 


cars; Americans with fat pocketbooks 
liked the exclusiveness, fine craftsman 
ship, and high speed of the large 
models. 

The show, and its accompanying 
hoopla, was part of a drive to hold on 
to, and broaden, this important Amer 
ican market. In many cases, foreign 
automakers still have a selling job to do 
Scme buyers, for example, shy away 
trom foreign cars for fear of parts short 
iges and poor service facilities. ‘Vo 
overcome this feeling, the major manu 
tacturers are concentrating on setting 
up strong dealer and service organiza- 
tions all over the U.S. 





British Jaguar coupe is typical of racing-type models preferred by some oS. 


SPORTY addicts. It sells for $4,745 delivered in New York (TURN TO PAGE 76) 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Britain has long been the world’s 
greatest customer, and has led the 


way in the export of manufactured 





products. By initiative in modern 
research, and from experience of commerce with 
other nations, her industrial production has 
become greater and more varied than ever in 
history. 

Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain 
has applied new technique to her famous in- 
dustries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has 
achieved record deliveries, and export production 


still expands. To keep in touch with these develop- 


2-13 


ments great numbers of the world’s principal 
buyers are making visits to Britain. 

Every year, from over 100 countries, trade 
buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and 
manufacturers from every part of Britain, 
join with the British Government to welcome 
them. 

At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand 
exhibitors will display the latest developments in 
thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of 
international commerce are invited to attend the 


world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


MAY 1949 


TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 














FOREIGN CARS (continued from page 74) 









































WILL make your 


reports more 





























accurate... 


WILL get reports 
to your desk 


Italian Cisitalia has low-slung chassis and graceful light-weight aluminum body. Its 
small, 50-hp. engine can push it along highway at better than 100 m.p.h. Price: $7,500 


faster... 


WILL help cut 


record-keeping 


100 pages packed with color illustrations 


of record-keeping forms, binders and ac- French Renault, with 20-hp. four-cylinder engine in rear, was one of most inexpensive 


cessory items... fully indexed...invaluable sedans at show. Price: $1,317. It gets up to 50 miles per gal. of gasoline. 
to every department in your business. 


Get your copy from a NATIONAL Sta- 
tioner...or clip a dollar bill to the coupon 
and mail it — today. 


National Blank Book Co. 
al 


HOLYOKE. MASSACHUSETTS 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. B1 


My dollar enclosed. ‘parieaaae 


Nome 
Compony 


Street 
Czechoslovak Tatra 87 has its V-8 engine in rear, is said to do 110 


| City & State saan i ree Oe 
ee peasecitealactie ENGINE IN REAR m.p.h, Price: $3,750 delivered. This is only model in U. S. TIR 
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STOLID British Triumph roadster has a 
4-cylinder engine, sells for $4,000 


Rolls-Royce with sports body by Inskip 
is priced at $22,000 


_ from the Dodge 
Case Record file 


I'atra keeps spare tire 
TIRE IN FRONT under front hood 
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The Case for 


PROSPECTS! 


“e. (YOU CAN'T SELL WITHOUT THEM!) 
7 
7 > 


See how YOU can use daily construc- 
tion news to identify and select ready- 
to-buy prospects... . at the right time 
for resultful sales presentations. And 
at surprisingly low cost! 

If you sell to the construction market, 
the friendly guidance of a Dodge 
Marketing Consultant is yours with- 
out obligation. Address Dept. ‘’B’’. 


DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 














PRAGUE 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


MARCH 13th to 20th, 1949 
NEW PRODUCTS © WEW DESIGNS + SUPERB CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Combine t ness with pleasure at the inter- 
amous 49th Prague Fair. A compre- 
bit f modern industry in the 
pitable Czechoslovak old-worid 








See t snd f products in every important 
Pottery, Cameras, Micro- 
3000s, Glassware, Costume 
Machinery, Chemicals, Musi- 
s, Paper Articles. 





c 

Enjoy the mforts and relaxation of Czechoslo- 
vakia'ss re ned spas ond vacation resorts 

S tie Special Accommodations, 
s 3! Rates, fora tors to the Fair. Visas 
granted immediately upon application 


For complete information contact 
CZECHOSLOVAK COMMERCIAL ATTACHE 
6 East 67th St, New York 21, N.Y. ©  TRataigar 9-2620 


ond all Czechoslovak Consulates 











8:30 A.M. 
Hard Day Aheod ..- 
But Soft for Him 


ca 





WHY? He sits all day in a STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIR! A Sturgis takes the work 
out of sitting by encouraging the erect, 
healthful posture that defeats fatigue. 





Our interesting new book- 
Jet, ‘‘The High Cost of Sit- 
ting’, tells you how toim- 
prove officee fficiency. Write 
today for your free copy. 











POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Michioo 
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READERS REPORT: 








The Strike Record—Corrected 


Sus: : 

You recently had a bar chart {BW 
Jan.22'49,p104)| showing strikes ‘under 
!-H compared with other periods (aver 
age per month).” 

“Man-days lost” were shown on the 
column at the right of this chart. The 
second bar showed the experience dur 
ing the war period—December, 1941, 
to August, 1945. It purported to show 
that 8,290,000 man-days were lost per 
month, on the average, during the 44 
months of the war. 

Actually, the mumber was scarcely 
one-tenth so large. The actual figure, 
818,000 days, comes so close to being 
one-tenth of your figure that I suspect 
you simply erred in placing vour deci 
mal point when vou calculated the 
figure. 

Joun P. TROXELL 
DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
STANFORD, CALIF. 


@ Reader ‘T'roxell’s guess is exactly right. 
At some point in the process of getting 
the statistics off the work sheet onto the 
artist’s chart, the decimal point was 
misplaced. A corrected version of the 
chart is reprinted above. 


Road Vibration Blamed 
Sirs 

Your discussion of concrete road de- 
terioration BW —Dec.11°48,p60 is 
very timely. Highways throughout the 
country costing hundreds of millions 
are facing destruction unless steps are 
taken to protect them soon. It 1s easy 
to blame highwav users such as fast cars, 
buses, and heavv trucks, but curtailment 
of these users is a deteatist approach to 


the problem. Fast travel and low-cost 
truck freight and bus travel bring bene 
fits which few would relinquish. 

It is clearly up to highway engineers 
to provide pavements which will carry 
the loads demanded 

Very little attention is given to the 
problem of vibration which, I believe, 
is the real culprit destroying these roads. 
Iven new concrete roads have a wavy 
surface, which sets up severe vibration 
stresses right from the start 

In many places, disintegrating con 
crete roads are being “rescued” bv a 
two-inch application of asphalt and 
stone. This surface can be rolled or 
ironed smooth to eliminate much of 
the vibration inherent in the old con 
crete surface. It also seals out water and 
can be resurfaced when necessary. 

Let us stop railing at the highway 
users and take a searching look at the 
roads themselves and the maintenance 
thev receive. 

VANDERVEER VOORHEES 
HOMEWOOD, ILL. 


Showing Inflation on the Books 
Sirs: 

In a recent Trend you discussed the 
problem of attempting to allow for in 
flation on the books of a company | BW 
—Nov.27°48,p116|. You have summed 
up succinctly the pro and con arguments 
of business and the accounting profes 
sion. You have presented two very good 
reasons why business in general should 
go slowly in attempting to provide for 
tuture costs out of current operations. 

I think perhaps that vou have put 
your finger on the solution to this argu 
ment, when vou sav: “No matter how it 
sets up its books, U.S. Steel will get the 
same amount of cash out of its opera 
tions.”” Income statements do not pur 
port to show the amount of cash mad 
available by the vear’s operations. I’ 
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N the sheltering circle of mother’s arms, a child first knows 

protection .. . As he grows beyond babyhood he puts 
his trust in the security of the home which you have the 
power to safeguard through insurance 

Be certain of protecting those precious surroundings 
Learn the fire preven- 
tion rules. Then, get the advice of your Hardware Mutuals 


against loss by fire and other hazards 


representative on fire and extended coverage insurance for 


your home—or other properties. He'll explain how to get 


The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 





the right.protection to fit your needs . . . 


in line with today’s 
replacement costs. The policy hack of the policy stands for good 


. financial stability . . . prompt, fair claim 
nationwide day and night service . . . dividend 


management 
handling 
savings every year since organization. 

Phone Western Union 
It's easy to get acquainted! Simply call Western Union by num- 
ber, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for yur AUTOMOBILE ...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











CECO:DROP 


THE NEW PISTON-LIFT 
GRAVITY DROP HAMMER 
Forges more 

minutes per hour, 
makes more forg- 
ings with fewer 
blows...is safer... 
costs less to operate 


Write for details 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





Completely Protected in 
MICHAELS “Zexce=7epc 


Cases 


Innerlocking frames 
and other constructional 
features make Michaels 
display cases theft- 
proof and _ dustproof. 
Cases are available in 

a wide range of styles 


and sizes to meet most 





requirements. Michaels also 
manufactures special cases in any quantity for concerns who 
supply their dealers with display cases. Write for complete details 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF Representatives Wanted 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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U.S. Steel wants to show its stock- 
holders and its employees what has hap 
pened to its cash, it seems to me that 
it can do this by means of a “Func 
Statement.” 

It gives the answer, simply and effec 
tively, to the question: “Where did ou 
money go?” While business needs the 
income statement for management pur 
poses, I suggest that a great deal of the 
present misunderstanding — regardin; 
profits could be eliminated, if busines: 
in general would present the funds 
statement to its employees and its stock 
holders, as the real summary of its op 
erating results for a period. 

Donatp L. Grass 
CENTRALIA, ILL. 


Too Many Failures 
Sirs: 

Your chart of business failures [BW 
—Jan.29°49,p23| was a real shock to 
me. 

According to our Dun @& Bradstreet 
data, the business population in Janu 
ary, 1948, was 2,480,843. Your chart 
indicates 1948 failures of approximatel\ 
5-million businesses. ‘ 

D. P. Casey 
CREDIT ANALYST, 
MARATHON CORP., 
MENASHA, WIS. 


Sirs: 

Shouldn’t your chart on business fail- 
ures be headed thousands of establish- 
ments instead of millions? 

G. V. Urnori 
THE OWEN BUCKET CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


e@ Right. ‘Millions’ was inadvertently 
substituted for “thousands.” If we were 
to have 5-million failures in a year, it 
would somewhat more than wipe out 
the total business population. 


Bargaining on Pensions 
Sirs: 

You make the following statement 
in an article about union concentra 
tion on security benefits for the fourth 
round, BW —Jan.22'49,p19}: 

“Unions have a new weapon on their 
side: the Supreme Court's Inland Steel 
decision of last vear, which put wel 
fare issues squarely into collective bar 
gaining. 

This mattér is still before the U. S. 
Supreme Court and no decision has 
been handed down as vet. The NLRB 
ruled that the Inland Steel Co. should 
be compelled to bargain about pensions 
lhe board’s order was sustained by the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals and 
the matter is now before the U.S. Su 
preme Court for final determination 

Pintey I. Betws 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Many types of wearing apparel, 
drapes, and other textile products 


gre made of yarns produced from 
highly purified wood cellulose. 





Automobile and truck tires have 
longer life if they are made with 
viscose rayon cords, which are 
produced from wood cellulose. 


There are other products made 
from purified wood cellulose-- 
photographic film, vulcanized 
fiber, lacquers, to name a few. 





The transparent material that protects this lady’s hat started 
out as part of a tree. Cellulose acetate it’s called—it is made from 
highly purified cellulose derived by chemically processing wood. 
You will find flowers as well as hats packed in this material, and 
a variety of toiletries and other articles where both product pro- 
tection and eye-appeal are important. 

Another familiar transparent material—cellophane—is used 
even more extensively for packaging purposes, particularly for 
foods. It, too, is made from highly purified wood cellulose. 

That is why, when you inspect a product through a transparent 
wrapping, the chances are you are “looking through a tree.” 


Rayonier does not make cellulese acetate or cellophane. It is 
our job to convert trees into highly purified wood cellulose from 
which transparent packaging materials—and many other useful 
products—are made. We supply highly purified wood cellulose 
in a number of types, each developed to give best results in mak- 
ing the various end products for which it is used. 


RAYONIER 





INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York * MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida 


PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE for TEXTILES * TIRE CORD * CELLOPHANE » PLASTICS 








Vewest 


Roller Bearing 
@ COSTS LESS! 
e@ ROLLS TRUER! 
e@ LASTS LONGER! 





ROLLWAY’S 
yu Roy 


Here's a new low-cost bearing 
that's an efficient running mate for 
Rollway’s famous bronze retainer 
bearings. Thoroughly tested and 
proved, it gives remarkable per- 
formance in those uses where you 
have to balance precision factors 
with economy. 

"'Guide-Lips’’ Maintain 
Alignment! 

The “Guide-Lips’’ on Rollway’s new TRU- 
ROL Roller Bearing are curved flanges, deep 
and broad in the retainer pockets. They 
guide each roller in constant, true align. 
ment... convey a thin film of lubricant to 
every roller and keep it there. 





This new design maintains free-rolling for 
fonger periods, reduces wear and lowers 
maintenance costs. 


TRU-ROL bearings can be mounted with 
or without inner races. Inner races of a 
size are interchangeable. 

Write Bia oi more a about the 
new + lower-cost to buy, 
lower- bin ‘e Fase 


ROLLWAS 


BEARING COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES 
Philadeiphia « Boston © Pittsburgh 
Cleveland = Detroit *« Chicago 














Minneapolis ¢ Birmingham ¢ Ho'ston 


Los Angeles 
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MARKETING 





Box Score for Advertising Media:’48 vs.’47 





% Change 
1948 1947 In Revenue 
Magazines’ Revenue 
DENNER. 5k cai ere epee eee sini $119,449,827 $119,161,900 by 
CPE Ee MORE ree 33,190,059 31,642,443 4.9 
PONE 5 cs sa dew ees een aes 30,660,175 27,241,813 12.5 
Special and outdoor ..... 6: ss.00¢0-- 16,355,596 17,588,554 —7.0) 
Weeklies, semi-weeklies .........- 230,916,445 220,167,269 4.9 
Total Be toe ree 430,572,102 415,801,979 3.6 
Farm Magazine Revenue 
Votal 11 Publications ..... Saneeens $31,619,523 $26,213,216 20.6 
Network Radio Revenue 
American Broadcasting Co. ........ $44,304,245 $43,550,144 La? 
Columbia Broadcasting System ..... 62,265,105 59,250,964 5] 
Mutual Broadcasting System ....... 22,728,802 22,312,402 1.6 
National Broadcasting Co. ......... 69,697,590 65,756,517 6.0 
RMS Aenean Greate git etn ewe ae 198,995,742 190,930,336 4.2 
Non-Network Radio Revenue 
ERM OGE 2.5. ioryico plalsieio oasis $140,145,000 $134,726,631 4.0 
Regional Network .........:..... 99,431,000 91,581,241 8.6 
SMM fire es seine ceniscerareate te eae 163,250,000 147,778,814 10.5 
UMMC acckc ne hos teen G es 402,826,000 374,086,686 y hes 
Industrial, ‘Trade, Export, and Class Papers’ Pages of Space 
eS RPE er torte ee Be ee 207,251 208,788 —.7 
GMD 8s siary bisa ee ada eavew.e amin 78,010 80,304 —2.9 
RRIURE! 0250s Sic parece RSE Am ieee ee 15,881 16,244 —2.2 
ROMOB) is. = sie eee caren erat aa Saleen 27,819 28,752 —3.3 
lotal scale stoi sts ws totelsOateteienete’slsiar"% 328,961 334,088 —1.5 
Newspaper Linage (52 cities) 
NN re r8 oie) exp, wae eS 338,641,008 314,605,173 7.6 
ee a Lee 82,736,973 68,671,744 20.5 
Total Ralied «Gea eeeaa 421,377,981 383,276,917 9.9 
net ky rom Publi rs mation Bur 
VU in $ f non- wor di i 
sty tra expor and ass paper are from 
1 , S day magazine ” ts ar 





Advertising Outlook: Stable 


Expenditures in 1949 will be about the same as in 1948. 
But there may be more switching of media, more selectivity. 
Television is sure to draw increasing sponsor interest. 


Lhe media men who. stuck thei 
thumbs into the advertising pie in 1945 
pulled out a good many plumbs. Some 
were bigger and juicier than others, of 
course. A few even looked and _ tasted 
pretty much like dried prunes. 

e Fine 1948—On the whole, though, 
the advertising fraternity is pretty happy 
about last year. Magazines set a new 
revenue record for the fourth year in a 
row. Newspapers and farm publica 
tions bulged with insertions. And net 
work radio, which had slipped a little 
revenuewise in 1947, edged back up. 
e Good 1949—Advertising experts feel 


this will be another good year. ‘Vhey 


think advertisers will probably spend 
about the same amount as in 1945. But 
the distribution of those dollars may be 
somewhat different than it has been 
If so, it will be the speeding up of a 
trend that has been going on for a 
couple of years. During 1948, for ex 
ample, advertisers began paring the 
number of magazines on their lists. 
Marginal magazines were dropped—and 
the money thus saved helped to pay for 
insertions in high-rate, big-circulation 
books. 

Taken as a whole, however, mag- 
azines had a fine year. But even for the 
big ones, 1948 wasn’t all milk and 
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honey. Most magazines, in fact, had 
losses in the number of advertising 
pages. But the rate hikes which became 
effective during 1945 made a smaller 
amount of advertising pay out a greater 
amount of revenue. 

¢ Leveling Off—In almost all media, as 
a matter of fact, a leveling off could be 
seen in the rates of gain. Magazine rev 
cnues, for example, jumped 13% in 
1945, 25% in 1946, 16% in 1947. But 
last year the gain was only 3.6%. 

Even newspapers, which have gained 

steadily since the end of the war (more 
newsprint allowed them to carry more 
idvertising), tapered off. ‘They gained 
imost 10% in linage in 1946 and 24% 
in 1947. But during 1948 they were up 
only 9.9%, Even automotive advertis 
ing in newspapers which had jumped 
63% in 1947, advanced a more conserv- 
ative 20.5% last vear. 
e Networks Up—Network radio man- 
aged to reverse its revenue curve. Dur- 
ing 1947, only American Broadcasting 
Co. was able to show an increase in its 
gross. ‘Laken as a whole, the networks’ 
revenues dipped 1.1%. In 1948, how- 
ever, their gain was 4.2% with NBC 
ind CBS posting 6% and 5.1% _ re- 
spectively. 

Industrial, trade, export, and class 

paper advertising dropped off somewhat 
tor the third year in a row. Most agency 
men consider this just the continuation 
of a postwar trend: Some warbaby ad 
vertisers have dropped out; some ad- 
vertisers, too, have begun to concen 
trate in fewer publications. 
e Switching—Switches between media 
probably will be more frequent in 1949 
than in 1948. There are a variety of 
reasons. One is that the end of the 
buvers’ market has made many adver 
tisers more cost conscious. Ina buvers’ 
market,- the urge to monkey with the 
advertising is great. 

Media buyers are split on just how 

the switches may work out in the mag 
azine field. Some feel that they may 
work to the advantage of the big week 
hes—and possibly the women’s maga 
zines. ‘Their reasoning: Several maga 
zines in both fields offer the advertiser a 
multimillion audience; and many ad 
vertisers feel that it’s a good idea to 
cultivate this market broadly. Others, 
however, feel that there may be a gen 
cral stepdown of magazine advertising 
Vhev sav that many advertisers may 
consider cutting out the big general 
books in favor of the special-content 
publications. 
e Farm Books—I'arm magazines, de 
spite the leveling off in their rate of 
gain, should continue to have a good 
vear, sav the admen. he farm market 
is still a rich one, even if not quite so 
rich as it was a vear or so ago 

Agencvmen think that newspapers, 
too, stand to gain this vear. One 
mighty contributing factor: automotive 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


our 
water 
supply 
protected 
by the 
development 
of a 


corrosion 








preventive 


“Last evening at sunset the water tank at the 
edge of town was silhouetted against the sky like 
a giant water goblet. It is the town’s water goblet, for the 
of course. A waterworks engineer tells me they 
keep it looking new and rust-free by coating it ¢ - 
inside and out with NO-OX-ID. The dense inside 
NO-OX-ID film prevents pitting and corrosion. 

Holds maintenance cost to a low minimum. and 
Doesn't impart any taste to water. He says ‘ 
just keeps it free from contamination of both 


taste and color,’ ” outside 
of 


MEMO: To Water-Supply Engineers. NO-OX-ID 

is easily applied to old or new structures without ) 
extensive precleaning. Chemically prevents under- water 
film corrosion. Specify NO-OX-ID and assure your 


property of lasting and unmatchable protection tanks 


Deaton 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


_the oe eader IN RUST PREVENTIVES 
‘Oo eee 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Gen. Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 
Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Franciseo * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world. 
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” Tt nice to 
be praised 

by the “ 
boss / 





“He likes my work so much better... 


now that we use improved Hammermill Bond!” 








Yes, your typists also will turn out 
clearer finished work on the smooth, glare- 
free surface of this improved Hammermill 
Bond. Takes quick, clean erasures, too. 


“See how white this improved paper is! 
It adds new sparkle and snap and impres- 
siveness to any letter you type on it. Try 


it yourself. You'll agree.” 


MMERM, 
wP"BOND ~~ 


Companion papers for office use include Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and Hammermill Duplicator 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOK 


Hammermill Bond in wide range of plea 








showing improved 















if vou 








Be SRR EAB ABBAEES ee 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 





Please send me—FREE—sample book of improved Hammermill Bond. (Check if 
you'd also like “Your Next Letterhead,” sample books of 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond Hammermill Duplicator. 





Name 








Position 
( Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) gw-2-19 


1T 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
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advertising. ‘Traditionally, the amount 
of automobile advertising is geared to 
the number of cars produced. And 
auto makers expect to produce more 
cars than ever in 1949, 

e Radio and ‘'V—Media buyers don’t 
look for any records in the radio field 
lor one thing, there isn’t much desir 
able time lying around waiting to be 
bought. And television still won’t be a 
major factor in 1949. 

Nevertheless, ‘TV will continue to 
draw more and more sponsors. Other 
media are anxiously wondering wherc 
the money will come from to pay the 
staggering I'V bills. Some agencymen 
feel that in the short run, at least, the 
money is most likely to come out of 
the printed-media budget. It’s the eas 
iest to trim there—vou merely decrease 
frequency of insertions 

I'V, however, has had one significant 
effect on the big budget radio shows 
Thev're a lot harder to sell now than 
thev were a vear ago. Many advertisers 
aren't anxious to sign a long-term timc 
and talent contract right now, even with 
a top star. They just don’t want to bet 
on radio’s future 


Texas Tractor Maker 
Enters Home Market 


\ little company in a little town said 
last week that it’s going after a big mar 
ket. The company is Intercontinental 
Mfg. Co., Grand Prairie, ‘Tex. It’s out 
to capture a slice of the lush American 
farm market for its line of tractors and 
custom farm unplements At the same 
time, Harold J. Silver, president, re 
vealed that his nine-month-old firm had 
rolled its $,000th tractor off the assem 
bly line. 

As a start, the company is setting up 
distribution in ‘Texas and the South 
west. 

e For Export—Up to now, Intercon 
tinental had made all but 1,000 units 
for export. Argentina placed the largest 
single order when it purchased 2,000 
Intercontinental tractors. France, Hol 
land, ‘Turkey, and Spain have bought 
some; additional shipments to Belgium, 
Luxembourg, North Africa are read\ 
when dealer franchises are finally 
granted. 

e Progress—Intercontinental made _ its 
first tractor in June, 1948. It voluntarily 
subjected its product to the tortures of 
the tractor test conducted by the Uni 
versity of Nebraska. The tractor passed 
with a score that led to the big Argen 
tina order. (Under Nebraska law, trac 
tors sold within the state must take this 
test, which has become the standard 
for agricultural machinery throughout 
the world. Manufacturers who don’t 
scll within the state aren’t required to 
take it.) 
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Chain-Tax Repeal 


Idaho legislature kills 
its 16-year-old chain-store tax. 
Only I7 states still tax 
chain stores. 


Back in 1929, the independent mer 
chants of Indiana hit on a way to curb 
competition from the chains. ‘They 
pushed through a graduated license tax 
which got stiffer the more stores the 
chain operated in the state. 

After that, state after state followed 
suit. By the late °30’s, 25 tax laws were 
on the state books. But since then, the 
number has steadily dwindled. lhe 
chain stores have knocked off one law 
atter another; by the end of last vear 
the total had skidded to 15 
e Another Killing—Last week, the chains 
were about ready to check another one 
off the record. ‘The Idaho state legis 
lature voted repeal of its 16-vear-old 
chain-store tax, sent the bill to Governor 
C. A. Robins for signature. A similar 
bill had lost in 1947 by one vote, but 
this time the bill had corralled new sup 
port from businessmen, ranchers, farm 
ers, and labor groups. One good reason 
Cost of administering the tax was said to 
be gobbling up close to $24,000 out of 
the annual revenue of $60,000 

What does repeal mean to the 

chains? A. & P. offered one example 
Though it has no stores in Idaho, the 
company already is planning to step up 
its purchases of Idaho produce—pre- 
sumably to show other states how nice 
things can be when they decide to see 
things the chains’ way. 
e Present Laws—Most of the present 
state laws are graduated license taxes 
based on the number of stores the chain 
has in the state. In Indiana, for in- 
stance, that levv runs from $3.00 for a 
single store to $150 an outlet where a 
chain has more than 20. Texas has the 
highest rate: $750 a store when there 
are over 50 in the state. 

Louisiana’s tax reaches out farthest 
It makes the amount depend on the 
total number of stores in the chain 
rather than on the number of stores in 
the state 
e Cause for Worry—Though chain-store 
men could smile last week over Idaho's 
decision, they were having some anxious 
moments about Georgia. In its legisla 
ture was a bill to up the chain-store tax 
Drafted by Rep. Holloway, it would tax 
chains $50 for each store up to five, 
climb from there to $400 a store for 
chains with more than 50 outlets in 
the state 

The bill has already been amended 
Holloway tacked on a $10 annual tax 
for independents to keep from “dis 
criminating against the chains.” 
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.-»Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 
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Dietician for a Diesel 


« 

Feeding” Erie's big, brawny Diesel 
locomotives requires delicate tests. 
Fuel oil must burn evenly, with a 
minimum of residue. Lubricating oil 
must flow freely, yet have enough body 
to protect vital moving parts. 


Pictured here is a test typical of the 
many carried on constantly at the Erie 
Test and Research Laboratory. Lubri- 
cating oil is placed in glass tubes sur- 
rounded by water accurately heated to 
operating temperatures. 

Then the chemist, with a stop watch, 
times the flow of oil from one section 
of the tube to another and arrives at 
its viscosity rating. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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Paints, coal, metals, water—practically 
everything used by the railroad is 
carefully checked by Erie technicians 
to maintain Erie’s high operating 
standards. It is through such a re- 
search program that new and ever 
improving materials and methods are 
found to make the Erie a leader in 
progressive railroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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It’s like feeding 
the furnace with a teaspoon 


ee When you handle materials with a slow, 
undersize crane. Your crane equipment must be 
properly adapted to its job if you are to get effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Too light a crane means expensive maintenance 
and short life ... oversize motors and overweight 
construction mean excessive depreciation and 
power costs. 

Let experienced Whiting crane engineers adapt 
your materials-handling equipment to your current 
needs. They are experts in analyzing—then design- 
ing (or adapting) cranes to meet individual plant 
requirements. 


CORPORATION 


Harvey, Illinois 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh, and St. Louis. Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting 
Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Export Department: 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


WHITING 
15661 Lathrop Avenue 


























IMPORTANT 
Whiting has acquired the 
patents, manufacturing, 
and sales rights to Spencer 
& Morris Trambeam Sys- 
tems. These, combined 
with Whiting Hoists, Light 
Cranes,and Heavy Cranes, 
enable Whiting to supply a 
complete, fuliy integrated 
overhead materials - han- 
dling system. 











WHITING *; CRANES 
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RCA Victory 


Capitol plumps for the 
RCA-type disc. Columbia-RCA 
score is one major ally apiece. 


Radio Corp. of America won last 
week’s round in its “battle of the discs” 
with Columbia Records, Inc. (BW 
Jan.22°49,p82). Capitol Records, Inc., 
newest member of the phonograph-rec 
ord industry's Big Four (RCA, Colum 
bia, Decca, Capitol) announced that it 
would manufacture +5-r.p.m. RCA-type 
discs in addition to its regular line of 
78-r.p.m. records. 

That gives RCA and Columbia one 
ally apiece. Mercury Records, Inc., had 
said it will make Columbia-type records. 

I'he move leaves only one of the Big 
Four still on the fence—Decca. It scems 
to be in no hurry to decide which way 
to jump, but there are whispers that it, 
too, is leaning toward RCA 
e Reasons—What lined Capitol up be 
hind RCA? Capitol itself savs only that 
it thinks the RCA record, and particu 
larly the high-speed record changer that 
goes with it, is better than Columbia’s. 
Phe trade, however, points to two other 
good reasons for Capitol’s move: 


See-Through Display 


Highway advertising displays have long been 
the target of complaints they deface the 
countryside. Students of Carnegie Tech’s 
College of Fine Arts offer these three-dimen- 
sional ‘see through’ outdoor ‘displays as a 
solution. Aim: to offer advertisers product 
and trade mark identification through use of 
color, texture, lines, depth, and air. 
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(1) Capitol has had established rela- 
tions with RCA. During the past year, 
Capitol’s sales of conventional records 
have outrun its manufacturing capacity. 
So it has been farming out some of its 
record-pressing to RCA. Now RCA has 
agreed to press the new +5-r.p.m. discs 
for Capitol until the smaller company 
can get into production. 

(2) Capitol has emphasized popular 
recordings. In a way, the 334-vs.-45 
controversy 1s a contest between class 
ical and popular music. ‘lhe Columbia 
record, with its long playing time, ap 
peals to the symphony-album buyer. 
RCA’s record, packing 54 min. of play 
ing time onto a 6§-in. record, gives more 
choice in the shorter popular numbers 

It’s true that Capitol recently 
branched out by buving in Germany the 
Velefunken library of recordings—mainly 
classical. But it is still primarily a 
popular-record house. 

Ihe same factor, the trade suspects, 
may lead Decca to plump for 45-r.p.m 
e Market Plans—Capitol’s initial 45 
r.p.m. releases will be on the market in 
\pril. At the same time, Capitol hopes 
to market under its own name a record 
changer to handle the new discs. RCA 
will make the changer for Capitol 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Toy sales are spreading out over the 
vear. Toy Guidance Council says only 
65% are sold in the Christmas scason 
as against 78% formerly. It lays this 
to (1) increased volume sold daily by 
syndicate variety stores; (2) an exten- 
sive industry promotion campaign. 

a 
Fresl. milk and cream consumption is 
running 60-million quarts daily—1+% 
above prewar—according to the Milk 
Industry Foundation. 

e 
Bicycle-parts monopoly is charged by 
I’'TC against a group of parts makers 
and 29 members of the Cycle Jobbers 
Assn. FEC sees a conspiracy to ensure 
that the jobbers (1) made all the sales 
of bikes and parts, and (2) bought only 
from members of the manufacturers’ 
group. 

a 
Schenley Distillers is consolidating its 
sales organizations. Last week it merged 
Vhree Feathers Distributors and Joseph 
S. Finch & Co. into a third sales sub 
sidiary, Melrose & Co 

> 
Color television still intrigues CBS. So 
next June it will use its equipment 
(which FCC. refused to sanction for 
commercial use) to televise surgical op 


crations at the American Medical Assn. , 


convention. Sponsor will be Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories 
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THAT THIN BAND of paint running down 
the middle of the highway is the world’s 
busiest traffic cop. It talks to motorists 
night and day, telling them when to stay 
on their own side of the road and when 
they may pass other cars. It saves lives, 
keeps traffic orderly on America’s most 
heavily travelled highways. 

To do its job right, it must cover 
asphalt perfectly, without “bleeding,” so 
that it can be seen clearly at all times; it 
must not yellow or darken under sun- 
light, or wash away in rain, snow or sleet; 
it must dry rapidly without leaving tracks 
from speeding tires. Above all, it must 
be able to stand up under the grinding 
punishment of 50-ton trucks and trailers 








world's busiest # 
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OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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HA oS 
an inch tall! 


month after month without cracking or 
wearing away. 

CSC acetone, butanol, and other sol- 
vents help make America’s highway 
markers the toughest as well as busiest 
traffic cops in the world. CSC solvents 
and plasticizers are preferred by many 
industries in scores of heavy-duty jobs. 
Butanol and its derivatives, butyl acetate 
and dibutyl phthalate, are a few of the 
more than 200 CSC chemical products 
that industry uses to benefit, directly or 
indirectly, every American factory, home, 
hospital and farm. 





CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE AND HOME 
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PRECISION 





INSTRUMENTS FOR ° 
PRECISION TESTING 








DYNAMOMETERS 
Measure traction, tension, weight. 
In field or laboratory — quickly, 
precisely. Only .040"° movement 
for full reading. Individually cali- 
brated. Nine interchangeable ca- 
pacities, 0-500 Ibs. to 0-20,000 Ibs. 


PRESSURE GAUGE 
For tight spots. Small, fits in palm 
of your hand. Jeweled dial indi- 
cator on "'U"’ pressure bar gives 
instant readings up to 5,000 Ibs. 
Versatile—rugged—lightweight 


THERMOMETER 
Stainiess steel. Instant, accurate 
readings. Moisture — overheat 
proof. Fahrenheit and Centigrade. 
Variable stem lengths, 4" to 42". 
Dials from |" to 5". Pressure 
proof excess 3476 psi. 


UNIVERSAL TESTER 

MODEL L: Specimen testing + 
Ibs. to 160,000 psi in seven ranges. 
Quick, easy, interchangeable. 
Tests rounds, flats, special shapes, 
any material. 
MODEL M: for low range critical 
testing. Ounces — tenths — kilos. 
Calibrated pendulum accuracy to 

# 1% 


@ WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUS- 


TRATED BULLETINS, FREE TENSILE STRENGTHCOMPUTER, 
TELLS IN SECONDS BREAKING POINT OF MATERIALS. 


W. C. DILLON & CO., INC. 
5410-BWW. Herrison St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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WICK WIRE 


crews. Write to our near- 
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LET THIS STEEL SENTINEL 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM OF 


PROTECTION 


Sturdy, tamper-proof, low in cost and 
virtually maintenance-free,aRealock® 
Fence provides maximum protection 
against unauthorized entry and the 
risk such trespassing may involve. 
Without obligation we will submit 
estimate for fence material ready 
for erection or covering complete 





by trained = 
Realock 
Fence 











SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
NEW YorK 


361 OLLAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO 2 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORP. 
€ 


ONTINENTAL OFL BUILDING 


THE CALIFO 
1080~191 


SAAN CHES & DIS 
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otwvin 2. COLOMADO 
NIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 
i - OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 











[Sales of Wine and Spirits 
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Wine sales (represented by tax-paid withdrawals from wineries) got a boost in 1948, while 
the hard-liquor trade ran up against stiffened sales resistance 


Wine Makers Make Too Much 


Despite increased sales, stocks have climbed. To lick slumping 
prices, industry seeks shelter in proposed marketing agreement. 
Promotional campaign to win new drinkers is another plan. 


American vintners are up to their 
ears in wine. It’s true they racked up 
a healthy increase in sales last year 
while sales dipped in the hard-liquor 
industry (chart, above). But they still 
turned out a lot more wine than they 
could sell. 

The result: ‘The vintners’ 

tanks are brimming over with some 
220-million gal. of wine. And new red 
wine which about 50¢ a gal. to 
produce is now selling in the open mat 
ket for as little as 42¢. 
e Plans—Wine men have a couple of 
schemes in the works. One is an “‘ag 
gressive advertising and educational 
campaign . . . to make regular wine con 
sumers of infrequent users and to make 
occasional consumers of those who now 
never enjoy wine.” 

Ihe other angle is governmental. The 
wineries have drawn up a marketing 
plan under the Marketing Agreements 
Act of 1937. If their proposal gets an 
O.K. from the Dept. of Agriculture, 
each winery would be assigned a sales 
quota. It would then have to keep any 
stocks in excess of that quota off the 
market. 

If neither of these plans does the 
trick, vintners stand to end 1949 with 
one of the largest inventory carryovers 


storage 


cost 


yet. That will make things even tougher 
in 1950. 

eStock in Trade—Wincrics — started 
1948 with 208-million gal. in their 
tanks. During the year they produced 
about 132-million gal. Withdrawals 
came close to 120-million gal., leaving 
about 220-million gal. in the tanks at 
If the vintners take out as 
much this year as they did in 1948, 
some 100-million gal. would be left 

even if they didn’t press a single gallon. 
e More Drinkers—One way out of the 
trouble, the vintners figure, is to get 
more people to drink wine. So the in 
dustry’s advertising and public rela 
tions group, the Wine Advisory Board, 
is going after prospective drinkers. 

According to a survey made by the 
board, about 17% of the prospects 
avoid wine for moral and religious rea 
sons. The vintners won't bother this 
group. Nor will they put much pres 
sure on the 21% of the population 
that drinks wine every week. 

Main targets of the wineries’ cam 
paign will be the 34% who drink wine 
about three times a vear, and the 28% 
who don’t drink it at all but who have 
no prejudice against it. 


vear’s end. 


“e Quotas—But increased consumption, 


say the vintners, isn’t the only answer 
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How to go home in Philadelphia 


By way of quick review. Philadelphia is the third market in the U.S. 
It’s the core of a vast trading center of more than four million 
individuals. More than most cities, it’s a city of homes. 


Let’s say you want this market. 


Then go home with The Bulletin. This great newspaper lives 
with more than four out of five Philadelphia families. Take Morris : 

, wien’ é : In Philadelphia 
Street, for instance—80 of 86 families in three blocks get The Bulletin 
—use it as their shopping guide. In Philadelphia, The Bulletin goes 
home, stays home, is read by the entire family— evenings and Sundays. 


nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 
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Sets new records 
for Low-Cost 
Maintenance 


Yes, records show Keller Air 
Hoists are economy hoists for 
day-in and day-out lifting. 
Built-in durability. 

Housing: aluminum alloy 
casting; steel hooks and chains. 
Operation requires 40% less air 
than other hoists of equivalent 
capacities. 


AIR OPERATED 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


One man can carry, nang, and 
operate the Keller Air Hoist. 
Variable-speed feature gives 
positive control in lifting, low- 
ering loads in foundry, 

shop, and shipping 
room. 30-lb suodel ifs 
Yatonat 17 ft per minute. 
Send for data, or 


KELLER 
Ask for Demonstration oot 
in Your Own Shop 
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To Locate four Nearest 
Keller Representative 


KELLER 


AIR HOIST 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN iw EXPRESS F 


Between 
[ SAN FRANCISCO | 
LOS ANGELES 
and 


[ cnicaco | 
ST. LOUIS 
Fastest to all intermediate points 


Thousands of shippers and receivers of 
freight from Pacific to Atlantic route via 
P-I-E for fast, safe, dependable delivery of 
their goods. They know that P.I.E.’s proved 
trucking performance offers more depend- 
able freight service and greater snes 
security. Shippers agree it’s P-I- 















CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS « KANSAS CITY «+ DENVER * OGDEN « ELKO 
RENO «+ ELY «+ POCATELLO + SALT LAKE CITY «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES «+ SACRAMENTO + OAKLAND 
General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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to their problem. 
marketing agreement comes in. If each 
winery had a sales quota, there’d be 
far less chance of overproduction, the 
industry thinks. 

In recent years, wineries have over 
produced mainly because there have 
been too many grapes. ‘That’s the re 
sult of high wartime grape prices which 
induced growers to plant extra vines 
Also, improved farming practices have 
boosted crop yields as much as 20% 
per acre. 

The winery is a traditional dumping 
ground for the surplus grapes and raisins 
Growers who can't market their grapes 
as fresh fruit or raisins expect the 
wineries to buy the surplus—and they 
usually do. 

e Another Attack—The _ raisin-grape 
growers, too, have attacked the prob 
lem. ‘They have proposed a marketing 
agreement to limit the raisins sold in 
the open market. Any surplus would 
go into a pool; stocks would be sold 
through noncompetitive — channels 
They could not be used, for instance, 
to make brandy for wine use; but they 
could be used for commercial alcohol 

Some trade observers have offered 
another solution: Curtail additional 
vine plantings to build a better balance 
between the supply of grapes and the 
going demand. 


Show Your Films Free 
On New TV Stations 


It's always been tough to distribute 

industrial movies. Unlike entertain 
ment films, there’s no broad-gage way 
to get them looked at. 
e Free Show—Now there’s a new free 
outlet—if you catch it at the right time. 
It’s the fledgling television station. And 
although a new '1'V outlet offers only a 
small audience, it still may be many 
times larger than you'll get at a local 
Rotary Club. 

Businessmen have to be quick to 
offer their films for these showings. 
Once the station grows up or gets a 
network affiliation, it wants to be paid 
for showing the industrial film, 

In the New York area, for instance, it 
would be pretty hard to arrange a free 
telecast. But in cities where the sta 
tion is new, you can sometimes get a 
showing. 

e Don’t Oversell—Even in the new TV 
communities, however, telecasters don’t 
want vour film if there’s too much 
“sell” in it. They might show a movie 
on “The Romance of Sandpaper;”” but 
they'd probably turn thumbs down on 

“How the Glotz Co. Turns Out the 
World’s Best Abrasives.” 

It doesn’t matter, either, if your film 
is in color. On TV, the colors come 
out as shades of gray. 
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Build It Yourself 


Cleveland lumber dealers 
offer free advice to people who 
can’t afford to buy a house, want 
to do their own building. 


tion has exceeded 
paar unnnn expectations" 








Supplies of lumber, once among the 
tightest of raw materials, are getting 
casier and easier. So lumber dealers are 
casting about for new markets. One such 
market is made up of people who can’t 
afford to buy houses at today’s high 
prices, but could afford to build them 
themselves if they had the know-how. 

Out in Cleveland, several lumber 

dealers have set their sights squarely on 
this target. ‘hey have set up special di- 
visions to help people build with their 
own hands. Already, these lumber men 
report the build-it-yourself market is 
accounting for 15% to 20% of their 
total sales. 
e How It Works—One of the companies 
in this group is the Forest City Material 
Co. Forest City sells precut lumber to 
ambitious amateur builders—and throws 
in free expert building advice on the 
side. Here's how the plan works: 

Before the first bill of material is sold 
to an amateur builder he is screened by 


Four 175 psi Luken- 
w cketed Steel 
Drier Rolis in the drier 
section addition «ie- 
signed and built by 
Lukenweld for Elk 
Paper Manufacturing 
Company of Childs, 
Maryland. 


. . . with this Lukenweld drier section addition 


Co-operation between operating men with drying problems 





Forest City experts to determine his 
basic knowledge of tools and construc 
tion work. If he lacks native ability, he 
is advised to take another path to home 
ownership. If he passes, he receives 
step-by-step schooling in home construc- 
tion. Then he selects his house plan and 
starts building. 

\ check system lets the company 

know in advance what precut material 
each builder will be needing, and it is 
ready for him when he calls. Forest City 
also stocks prefabricated side walls, stair- 
ways, gable panels, etc., for those who 
wish to eliminate the more complicated 
forms of carpentry. 
e Saving—l*orest City’s program enables 
builder-owners to cut construction costs 
by as much as 30%. On a home with- 
out cellar that would cost $10,000 if built 
by a contractor, the amateur builder 
winds up paying about $7,000 

Ihe plan is entering its third vear in 

Cleveland. In 1947, 350 homes were 
completed by people who are clerks, 
salesmen, etc., by dav, and who become 
carpenters by night and over weekends 
Last vear 200 houses were started and 
made livable: an additional 80 were 
started and will be finished this vear. 
e Financing—Some builder-owners build 
as they save or accumulate wages. Others 
are grudgingly financed by banks or 
building-and-loan — associations Manv 
banks frown on this building program 
Reason: It usually turns out that the 
original cost estimate is too low, and 
more monev is needed. 
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LUKENWELD 








and Lukenweld engineers brings in frequent reports like this 
one from Elk Paper increased output, higher quality pro- 
duction, safer operation. 

As designers and manufacturers of complete drying ma- 
chinery, we at Lukenweld are well acquainted with drying 
operations in many industries. We'll take your ideas and put 
them to work—first a design on paper, then a pilot model if 
desirable, a finished machine or structure, and its installation. 
Lukenweld service is that complete. 

If the job calls for Drier Rolls... Hundreds of Lukenweld Jacketed 
Steel Drier Rolls, in service today in the paper, chemical, 
drug, food, plastic and other industries, are proving they'll 
do the job faster, better and safer. Faster because of reduced 
wall thickness and positive scavenging of entrapped air, con- 
densate and film from steam passages, assuring higher effi- 
ciency. Better because surface temperatures are even and 
constant. Safer because of their high-strength, steel plate 
construction. 

For drying help, or for Bulletin 358 telling about Lukenweld 
Drier Rolls, write Lukenweld. Division of Lukens Steel 


Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


We'll lend you ‘“‘“LUKENWELD"’, a 16mm motion picture 
with sound, highlighting our methods, facilities and prod- 
ucts. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for booking date. 


DIVISION 
* 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


e « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « « 








cuts Accidents 
Demurrage— 
shitting Charee> 


Obsolete 
method 


Safe Lo-Hed 
method 


No more dangerous “‘pinch-bar”’ car- 
spotting. No more demurrage or 
shifting charges. Lo-Hed spots rail- 
road cars, pulls skids, bends pipe, 
drags logs, pulls creosote and kiln 
trams, hauls anything that rolls or 
slides (within its capacity). For full 
details write today. 


LO-HED CAR PULLER 


Product of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
in Canade Galbraith & Suiley Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 
Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Only DIREC-LINER. 


GIVES YOU 


“PACKAGED Construction 


A U MINUTE WONDER 
WHEN SERVICE IS NECESSARY 


This amazing new ammonia printing and developing 
machine's "PACKAGED" construction enables you or 
your dealer to stock spare printing and developing 
units. When necessory, replacement of either takes o 
mere 3 minutes. You avoid time-consuming service in 
your plant, get top quality ond quantity print pro- 
duction at oll times 

DIREC-LINER takes cut sheets or rolls—prints ot 15 
FPM, develops at 12 FPM. Operates direct from full 
carboy of ammonia. No seporate containers needed. 


“AIL COUPON—y 


REPRODUCTION PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1714-20 N. Damen Ave. « Chicago 47. lil 






12790 Westwood Ave. « Detroit 23, Mich 


Please send Direc-Liner booklet and prices 
Nome__ omen 


Company 


J | 
l -q 
J Address | 
wu — 
















WheretoGoto Sell Supplies + 


Here is the Munitions Board’s guide 
to show which military purchasing 
offices have the job of buying different 
kinds of items. It is based on a coor- 
dinated Army, Navy, and Air Force 
program. 

To sell to the services any of the 
items listed below, get in touch with 
the military purchasing office cross- 


indexed by a key to the item you have 
for sale. To find a military buyer for 
items not listed here write to: Logistics 
Division, Dept. of the Army, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; Office of Naval Ma 
tericl, Dept. of Navy, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Procurement Division, Air Force 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 


Items Purchased by Industry 


Key to 
Purchasing 
Offices 
Aircraft Parts and Equipment 
Aircraft engines, propellers, and 
frames AF-1, N-1, and N-7 
Lifeboats, rigid, air-borne. : AF-1 


Photographic Equipment 

Motion- and still-picture equipment 
and sensitized materials AF-1 
Photographie chemical preparations. AF-1 

Photographie processing and finish- 
ing equipment and supplies AF-1 
X-ray film, medical J-2 


Cutlery and Hand Tools 
Cutlery, food processing (inel. butch- 
ers, canners, fishery, and bakery A-6 
Cutlery, industrial (incl. shoe, rub- 
ber, linoleum, woodearvers, and 


paper hangers N-8S 
Edge tools, files, rasps, and saws N-8 
Hand tools N-8 
Kitchen utensils, tools, and cutlery 

and tableware (except silverware A-6 
Mechanics’ measuring tools N-8 


Construction, Mining, and 
Excavating Equipment 
Mining machinery, rock-drilling and 
earth boring; power excavators, 
wheel-mounted; dredging equip- 
ment; scrapers; tractors, contrac- 
tors; loaders: crawler carts ... A-t 
Contractors’ jacks (for supporting 
trench sidewalls, concrete forms, 
and related uses N-8 and N-9 
Graders and maintainers. . N-8 and N-9 


Logging equipment......... A-1 

Oil-field producing equipment N-8 

Power excavators and attachments 
track-laving only)........N-8 and N-9 


Road-making machinery: 
Bituminous mixing, paving, and 
related equipment...... A-1 
Concrete mixing, paving, placing, 
and related equipment, inelud- 
ing cement handling and p'acing 
equipment...... N-8 and N-9 
toad and pavement clearing and 
cleaning equipment, except tractor 
and truck attachments... N-8S and N-9 
Road and pavement repair, marking, 
leveling, and demolition equipment A-1 
Seaffolding, adjustable and demount- 
RM ace eneic sss - A-1 
Stabilizing, compacting, and _ soil- 
preparation equipment for roads 
and streets, except tractor and 


truck attachments A-1 
Wood materials, crude and fabricated 
(lumber).................A=2 and A-3 


Key to 
Purchasing 
Offices 
Ordnance Equipment 
Antiaircraft carriages, mounts, and 
recoil 545 A-8 
Artillery carriages, mounts and _ re- 
coils ecnee A-9 
Artillery carriages, mounts, recoils, 
and transport wagons for 8-inch 
gun and 240 mm. howitzer only. A-S 
Artillery shells and projectiles A-10 
and N-5 
Bayonets A-11 


Bombs, fin assemblies, and sub- 


assemblies A-12 and N-5 
Cartridge clips...... A-1i1 
Demolition and shaped charges A-12 
Fire control equipment (except range 

indicator and binocular Navy). A-10 


Fuses, mechanical, time, and V. T A-10, 
A-12, and N-5 

Guns, howitzers, mortars, and rifles; 
20 mm. and above...... A-13 


Hand @arts. ...<66 605 ‘ A-9 
High explosives, propellents, blasting 
agents, supplies, misc. explosives N-5 
Launcher, grenade : A-1i1 
Launcher, rocket 2.36 and 3.5 A-9 


Links, metallic belt—Cal. .30, .50, 69.  A-9 
Machine guns, .30 to .50 eal., except 


air; also .60 cal.; machine gun 
trainers, mounts, and tripods A-9 
Machine guns, .30 to .50 eal. air A-11 


Military tanks, armored cars, self- 


propelled artillery and — other 

armored combat vehicles A-14 
Mines, naval and aerial, and com- 

OTIINE 55.5556 4-9-4. 3% N-5 
Navy machine gun mounts for boats. N=4 
Pyro powder. ..... N-5 


Rockets, mines, signals, grenades, 

and components A-12 and N-5 
Scabbards ae go eet balan Oe Sa A-9 
Small arms ammunition Perea A-10 
Small arms. A-11 


Motor Vehicles 


Amphibious military motor vehicles 
except landing vehicles tracked A-14 





Landing vehicles tracked N-3 

Passenger carrving vehicles, trucks A-14 

Tractors: Earth moving, mining, ag- 
riculture (excel. materials handling). A-L 


Petroleum Products 


Crudes, petroleum and mineral J-1 
Fuel, mineral, and shale oil J-1 
Gasoline and components .. Jet 
Lubricants, including gear lubricants, 
greases, oils, and oil base stocks 4j-1 
Naphtha solvents J-1 
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Key to 
Purchasing 
Offices 


Petroleum @AGe®. «65... ccc ccces J-1 
Petroleum products, including waxes, 
I 
petrolatum, and related items.... J-=1 


Railroad Rolling Stock, Maintenance 
Parts, and Equipment 
Locomotive cranes and derricks... N-6 

Railroad construction and mainte- 
nance equipment—Power driven. A-1 

Railroad transportation equipment; 
except items of special design or 
peculiar to a particular department A-5 

Rolled wheels, axles, track accessories. A—4 


Watches, Clocks, and Parts 


Chronomotere. ccc 5 i. oss cous N-7 
Clocks, spring and electric ‘ N-7 
Watches, complete (incl. stop watch- 

es, watch parts, movements)... A-10 


Foods and Beverages* _ 
Animal oils and fats A-6 and A-7 
Baking powder, yeast and other pre- 
pared leavening agents. A-6 and A-7 


to Army, Navy, Air Forces 


Key to 
Purchasing 

Offices 
BOVOROBOR. «6 6555 069 cows .A-6 and A-7 
Butter and margarine............. A-7 
Flour and related products......... A-6 
Food products, perishable.......... A-7 
Food products, nonperishable .. A-6 
Sugar and molasses Cae 

Miscellaneous 
Agricultural machinery and imple- 

ments, including tractors eee 
Coal: Geiss catsss ; N-2 
Combat ships and landing vessels. N-3 


Domestic water systems (power- 
operated units) shallow and deep 
well ater traua eels N-8 and N-9 
General purpose ind’. machinery for 


crushing, pulverizing, screening, 

pi ie yore se cw alg N-8 
Lifeboats, ship-borne............. At 
Medical supplies. . . a J-2 
Saw mills (complete units) . ; A-1 
Sporting and athletic goods A-6 


Cross-Indexed List of Purchasing Offices 


Army 


A-1 Chicago Procurement Office, 
Corps of Engineers, 
226 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
A-2 = Atlanta Lumber Branch Office, 
Corps of Engineers, 
P. O. Box 1889, Atlanta 1. 
A-3 = Portland Lumber Branch Office, 
Corps of Engineers, 
628 Pittock Block, 
Portland 5, Oreg. 
A-4 = Precurement Division, 
Marietta ‘Transportation 
Depot, Marietta, Pa 
A-5 Chief, Supply «& Facilities Division, 
Office, Chief of Transportation 
Washington 25, D. C. 
A-6 Chicago Quartermaster, 
Purchasing Office, 
1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chieago 9, IIL. 
A-7 Headquarters Quartermaster Market 
Center, 
226 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, IL 
A-8 Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
A-9 Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill. 
A-10 Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia 37, Pa. 
A-11 Springfield Armory, 
Springfield 1, Mass. 
A-12 Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J 
A-13 Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
A-14 Detroit Ordnance District, 
6301 West Jefferson Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Detroit 17, Mich. 


Corps 


Joint 


Army-Navy and Air Force) 
3-1 =Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency, 
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Tempo 4 Building, Room 11005, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
J-2 Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency, 


84 Sands Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Navy 
N-1 Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department, 
18th Street & Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

N-2 Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Fuel Division, Navy Dept., 
Arlington Annex, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

N-3 Bureau of Ships, Navy Dept., 
18th Street & Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C 

N-4 Pr. 5, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Dept., 
18th Street & Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

N-5 = Pr. 6, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Dept., 
18th Street & Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

N-6 Bureau of Yards & Docks Annex, 
Navy Dept., Washington 25. 

N-7 Naval Aviation Supply Office, 
Oxford Ave. & Martins Mill Road, 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

N-8 Navy Purchasing Office, 

Navy Dept., 
18th Street & Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
N-9 Navy Pureh: asing Office, 
1206 South Santee St., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Air Force 
AF-1 Procurement Division, 
Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio 
*In addition to the items bought by the Army, various 


items are, by arrangement, purchased by the Navy at 
tts various installations. 











Maybe this unique 
paper can solve a 
problem for YOU 


Everyday, in many kinds of ways, Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment is helping business 
men solve unusual problems. Note these 
basic characteristics of Patapar: It has high 
wet-strength, It is boil-proof. It resists grease. 
It has a beautiful white texture that lends 
itself to exquisite, colorful printing. 

Does this suggest how Patapar might help 
you in your business? 


179 types to choose from 


Patapar is made in 179 different types ot 
variations. If you want a type of Patapatr 
that is completely odorless and tasteless, we 
can give it to you. There's a type of Patapar 
that is air tight. Another permits “breath- 
ing.” Other types vary as to wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, thickness, translucency, 
moisture vapor resistance, pliability. Each 
type is created to meet special needs. 


Patapar tackles jobs like these 


As a packaging material Patapar is a won- 
derful protective wrapper for products like 
butter, shortening, bacon, cheese, fish, poul- 
try, oleomargarine. It is used for milk and 
cream can gaskets, ham boiler liners. Hair 
wave pads are made with it. So are lamp 
shades and greeting cards. Patapar does hun- 
dreds of other jobs. 

Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls in 
all sizes and shapes — plain or colorfully 
printed with brand names and _ attractive 
designs. Want more information? Write on 
your business letterhead for book- 
let BW, “The Story of Patapar. 


aP* 


THE WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PAPER 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 

West Com beg 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
ales Offices: New York, ‘Chicago 


ters for Veg Parch since 1885 


a 
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When You Use 
Forgings 


For Stressed Parts of 
Operating Mecha 





1. DOWNTIME 
DUE TO FAILURE OF PARTS 


2. LOSS-TIME 
ACCIDENTS RESULTING 
FROM FAILURE OF PARTS 


3. INCREASES IN 
OPERATING COSTS 


@ Forgings reduce parts failures and 
protect both the manufacturer of the 
equipment and the user of it from un- 
predictable emergencies. There is no 
substitute for the strength and tough- 
ness inherent in the forged fiber-like 
flow-line structure in steel. The forg- 
ing method of fabricating parts controls 
and concentrates the fiber-like flow- 
line structure of metals at points of 
greatest shock and stress. Consult a 
Forging Engineer while a part is in 
the design stage because it is important 
that the design utilize fully the fiber- 
like flow-line structure obtainable 
only in forgings. 









Write for booklet on 
“Metal Quality —Hot 
Working Improves Prop- 
erties of Metal” which il- 
lustrates and explains 
fiber-like flow-line struc- 
ture of forgings. 


DROP FORGING 


ASSOCIATION 


605 HANNA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Bato, Not! Board of Fire Underwriters, 
© susIvEss Week 





hs Fire Losses (millions of dollars) 
800 


















FIRE LOSSES aren't climbing so fast. Leveling helps companies, but signs point to... 


Buyer's Market in Insurance 


Rise in new fire insurance was smaller in 1948 than in pre- 
ceding years. And 1949 promises to be still slower, as trade moves 
toward buyer's market. One bright spot: banner profits for 1948. 


Fire insurance, too, 1s moving toward 
a buyer’s market. You can read _ the 
indications of this trend in the annual 
reports of fire imsurance companies 
which have been coming out in the last 
few weeks. R 
e Volume Off—Volume of premiums 
written by stock companies climbed 
235% in both 1946 and 1947. But the 
innual reports indicate that this rate of 
increase tapered off in 1948. It’s be 
tween 10% and 15%. And some ob 
servers think that 1949 may show little 
gain over last year 

That tapering-off during 1945 has 
made companies less choosy about the 
risks they will underwrite. ‘Truc, night 
now some industries with highly con 
centrated values still have a hard time 
getting enough insurance. Examples 
liquor. and tobacco warehouses, fut 
storage units 
e Banner Profits—But if volume doesn't 
rise this year, the fire-insurance indus 
try will have enough surplus funds to 
handle all comers. For chances are that 
1948 will prove to have been a banner 
vear for fire-insurance company carn 
ings. Underwriting profit for stock com- 
panics will probably be close to 10%, 
according to Alfred M, Best Co., Inc., 


insurance analysts. It hasn't been that 
high since 1935. 

Premium-rate boosts and msing vol- 
ume have won the race with rising 
losses. Fire losses stood at a record high 
of $711l-million in 1948. But that was 
only about 3% above the 1947 figure. 
In both 1946 and 1947, the rate of 
increase had been 23% 

And since losses have tapered off, the 
big increase in premiums written dur 
ing previous years was beginning to 
show an increase in premiums earned. 
Earned premiums for 1945 were about 
20% above 1947. (Insurance compa 
nies can’t draw against their “premiums 
written” to pay losses and expenses un- 
til premiums are ‘‘earned.”” Part of the 
premium on each policy is considered 
as earned month by month as the policy 
matures. ) 
e Invest Income Up—To the rise in un 
derwriting profit must be added the rise 
in investment income. Since the vol 
ume of premiums has grown larger, fire 
companies generally have had more 
money to invest And about 40% of 
their investments are in common stocks, 
many of which have shown record earn 
ings in 1948. 

As a result of this year’s big profits, 
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prices of representative fire-insurance 
stocks stood near their 1948-49 highs 
last week. Few other stock groups could 
say as much. Even if a buyer’s market 
develops in fire insurance, the large vol- 
ume of premiums written in past years 
will still pay off during 1949 in thé form 
of premiums earned, 

eSo Are Taxes—In spite of the rosy 
1948 profits picture and the favorable 
near-term outlook, stock companies will 
have their headaches in 1949. For one 
thing, they will probably have to pay 
much higher income taxes this year, 
even if tax rates remain the same. In 
surance Companies pay income taxes on 
their “statutory underwriting profit.” 
In years when premium volume is. in- 
creasing, this lags behind actual under 
writing profit. 

Even so, insurance-security analysts 
expect 1949 net earnings will hold up 
well. Some predict there will be a boost 
in dividends. 

Stock fire-insurance companies have 
one perennial problem: the strong com- 
petition of the mutuals. Mutuals have 
no stockholders, and hence their divi- 
dends go to policyholders. ‘Vhat_ re- 
duces the net cost of imsurance. The 
American Mutual Alliance 
that U.S. mutual fire insurance compa- 
their premium volume 


estimates 


nies boosted 
15% in 1948. 
e@ Rate Trouble—Still another problem 
the trade faces is what to do about in- 
surance on contents of buildings in dif- 
ferent places owned by the same policy- 
holder. Until a few years ago a stock- 
company organization, called the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, used to set 
rates for insuring the contents of mul- 
tiple locations in more than one state. 
But now the rating portion of its activi- 
ties have stopped. Here’s why: 

In 1941, the New York State insur 
ance department made a study, found 
that the I.U.B.’s methods discriminated 
unfairly among insurance buyers. With- 
out setting up a statistically valid rating 
system, the 1.U.B. gave over-all quan- 
tity discounts for added over-all sur- 
charges for risks on which past experi- 
ence had been poor. 

According to the New York depart- 

ment, I.U.B. observed rules in states 
where rates were regulated, and in un- 
regulated states juggled the rates to the 
same buyer, to produce its own over-all 
charge. 
e 1.U.B. Loses Job—When state insur- 
ance laws tightened (BW —Feb.14'48, 
p82), this practice stopped. The 1.U.B. 
has changed its name to the Multiple 
Location Service Office and no longer 
sets rates. 

But no one has found a satisfactory 
way to work out multiple-location rates 
since I.U.B. gave up the job. Compa- 
nies have abandoned quantity discounts 
to large buvers. They have taken the 
position that they just don’t have 
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HORIDA has the answers 


... for Industry 








Dat has the answer — 
to all of the profit-taking 
conditions caused by snow and 
freezing temperatures. It is 
warm sunshine all winter long. 
And calendar-round, Florida’s 
mild climate cuts construction, 
maintenance and operating 
costs in many ways. 

Florida has the answer — 
for crowded, “hemmed in” 
industrial plants. It has ideal 
sites with fem of elbow room 
in cooperative communities. 


When it comes to labor, 
Florida responds with skilled 
and unskilled workers who 
make better employees because 
they, and their families, enjoy 
all year ‘round the benefits of 
Florida living that millions 
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THE SUNSHINE STATE 





of vacationists come hundreds 
of miles to experience. 


Markets? Florida’s answer 
is one of the fastest growing 
home markets in the country— 
with the expanding markets 
of the Latin Americas right on 
her doorstep. 


Youll find Florida’s 
answers to other questions in 
the booklet, “Florida, The 
Sunshine State.” Send for it 
today. 


Of course, you'll want to get some of 
your answers first-hand — and you can have 
fun doing it! Come on down to Florida now. 
Stretch out on the sun-warmed sands, fish 
and play golf. After you've had a stimulating 
vacation from winter, take a trip around the 
state. Ask the questions that affect your 
particular business. You'll find that Florida 
has the right answers! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 784 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


address clearly 










Name 
Street and No. 


2 







Please send me new, free, 48-page. full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” Print name and 












SUGGESTION 
SYSTEM 


TONICS 














Give your system more 
appeal with colorful 
posters changed weekly 
under our low-cost sub- 
scription plan. Attrac- 
tive modern-style cabi- 
nets sold sepa- 
rately. Write for 
details, samples 
and prices. 


at 








PERSONNEL 
MATERIALS COMPANY 


Suite 1462, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Turning the ‘Searchlight’ 
on Opporunities 
orimately moe a 


imum 3 lines—2 


0 Business Week 





young sales executive 
@SALES MANAGER or Direct Sales Manager 
th exper rect es or throug 


@COLLEGE GRADUATE 
2 year x i 
rk ir ‘ ract 


complete testing laboratory 
@FOR SALI s I 


) ray 
from blanket 





rders 0 « Box 7961 


management opportunity wanted 


@YOUNG MAN Sales and Air Line man- 
1g acke ad ar experience, c« > 
Business Admin 
8 yn with opportunity in 
s Angeles 











CIGARETTES «~*~. 


CAMELS, LUCKIES, CHESTERFIELD, 
$ 52 PHILLIP MORRIS, OLD GOLD, PALL 
Per MALL, and every other leading brand. 
Carton Postage Paid By Us! No Delays! 
West of Miss. add 6c per carton postage 
5 Carton Minimum Order 
MAIL CHECK OR ey yoy To 


Iq P.0.8 
BARRETT’S fatrimones, manviann 


50 packs per month limit N. Y. residents. 
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enough statistical justification for the 
discounts. They say that the Morton 
Salt Case (BW—MayS8’48,p21), which 
puts on the seller the burden of justify- 
ing quantity discounts, applies to them, 
also. 

e Dineen’s Solution—New York’s in- 
surance superintendent Robert  E. 
Dineen thinks he has found a way to 
untie the discount knot. He wants 
companies to give discounts to large 
buyers of insurance (BW-—Jan.15’49, 
p8+)—and thinks they can justify such 
discounts. 

What Dineen has done is_ put 

through a uniform accounting rule in 
New York. The rule grew out of re- 
search sponsored by the National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners. Dineen 
believes it will put fire insurance on a 
cost-accounting basis for the first time. 
Since Jan. 1, all fire and casualty com 
panies operating in New York have been 
figuring their accounts according to this 
plan. By 1950, the association will re- 
quire all fire and casualty companies to 
use it. 
e Clearer View—Uniform accounting 
will probably clear away the fog that 
has surrounded rate-making. It will give 
companies a clear picture of their costs 
in each line of insurance, and tell them 
how much they save on large-volume 
business. It will enable state insurance 
commissioners to know whether or not 
the rates the companies ask for are just. 
And insurance buvers will know where 
they stand 

Ihe general fog around rate-making 


has brought some outspoken criticism 
in recent months from purchasers of 
insurance. 

‘Take, for instance, the speech by Ern- 

est L. Clark of J. C. Penney Co. before 
the annual insurance meeting of the 
American Management Assn. Many 
states have tightened up their laws reg- 
ulating insurance in the last two years. 
Clark charged that the large stock com- 
panies have used these laws to dictate 
bureau rates—which are the rates charged 
by many insurance companies. Clark 
said that this drove insurance buyers to 
mutual companies, who offer insurance 
at lower rates. 
e Commissions—And uniform account- 
ing should shed some light on the 
troubled subject of agents’ commissions. 
The companies have been getting a lot 
of criticism trom their agents for re- 
ducing commissions in some areas. For 
example, insurance agent Clayton Hale, 
in an insurance journal, The Spectator, 
attacked the companies for the way they 
reduced agents’ commissions last year 
on “extended coverage.” Agents just 
got letters telling them of certain cuts 
in commissions—nobody consulted 
them beforehand, Hale said. He said 
that later—even after state officials had 
intervened—companies still refused to 
confer with their own agents, on the 
ground that such conferences would be 
contrarv to the antitrust laws. Hale 
suggested that the companies might re- 
gret this uncompromising attitude if 
the swing toward a_ buyer's market 
continues. 




















A Modern Branch for the Old Stone Bank 


Banker’s modern is the style for this new 
branch of Rhode Island’s Providence Insti- 
tution for Savings—better known as “The 
Old Stone Bank.” The building will go up 
in a new Providence business section, will 
be completed this fall. The site is an old 


residence; designers plan to keep its tower- 
ing elms in the new landscape scheme. ‘The 
bank will be limestone, will be equipped 
with radiant heating. Inside woodwork 
calls for walnut-stained birch. Heated pipes 
in sidewalk will keep it clear of snow. 
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Since 1845 -Buyers of Insurance 
Reet tala for Commerce and fem 


Agrees “in principle” to 
buy Farnsworth, radio and TV 
maker. Will lend it $1-million 
pending closing of the deal. 





International ‘lelephone & ‘Telegraph 
Corp. got its foot in the door of U.S. 
television last week. ‘lhe company, 
which operates mainly overseas, said it 
had “agreed in principle” to buy Fams- 
worth Television & Radio Corp. ‘The 
sale is subject to approval by the holders 
of a majority of Farnsworth stock. Dick- 
ering over the deal has been under way, 
off and on, for about two years. 

1.1.&'T. made the advance announce- 
ment to satisfy the New York Stock 
xchange. ‘The exchange wants no ru- 
mors floating around that might influ- 
ence the price of Farnsworth stock. 
e Losses Up—On Jan. !3, the exchange 
suspended trading in Farnsworth for an 
hour. ‘That was to give stockholders a 
chance to study a slash in inventory 
values shown in a registration statement 
for a new stock issue. ‘The change in- 
creased previously announced losses for 
the six months ending Oct. 31, 1948, 


from $725,000 to about $3.1-million. In 1827, only 
shout sition | A years before Johnson & Higgins 


el] For 12-1.1.&T. will give Farns- a u 
worth stockholders one share of its fi d d d f 
stock for every 12 shares they own. was oun ¢€ 9 the intro uction Oo 

(There are about 1,681,000 shares of 


Farnsworth outstanding.) Early this Fourdriniers paper machine to North 


week, Farnsworth common was selling ~ 

at 13, compared with a 1948 high of A d th 

113. LT.&T. was selling at 94. At that merica opene e€ way to modern 

price, Farnsworth’s exchange — value ° f . 

would be 79¢ a share mass production Oo paper on this 
Meanwhile, I.1.&.T. is making a 


ees eee continent. Today the US. and Canada 


Farnsworth, pending completion of the 





sale. This will be used, to pay debts enie 

and replenish working capital. consume 27 million tons annually. 
Besides television receivers, Karns 

worth has been making radios, radio 


phonographs, and_ television-radio-pho J&H clients in the paper and __ ities of an insurance brokerage 


nograph combinations. It sells them paper products field—and in organization which has served 
under the Farnsworth, Capehart, and scores of other industries— the leaders of commerce and 
Capehart-Panamuse trademarks. 1.1. have at their disposal the ex- industry for 104 years. Your 


&T. plans to continue operations at 
the Ft. Wayne, Ind., plant. 


Insurance Company JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Is Storm Casualty 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


Recent western blizzards were too 
much for at least one insurance com- 63 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5 
pany. Western Livestock Insurance 


perience and nation-wide facil- inquiry is invited. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Co., of Denver, has canceled all policies DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
outstanding as of Jan. 30, 1949, and is BUFFALO SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
preparing to distribute its $377,000 MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 











net assets among claimants. Claims al- 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SALESMANSHIP 


By Charles B. Roth 





and Associates 





ns Counsel 


278 pages, 6x9, $3.00 





eu I 

HOW TO handle 
yn quickly and effi 
¢ m finding you 
nfidence, to presenting your 








4 Ar bie mn s analyzes and 
aiuated, en ng a roth ‘flo wing presentation that 





! place in the 4 trial 
p f PROFESSIONAT SALESMANSHIP TODAY 


23 chapters packed with 
practical tips like these: 


@ 6 effective methods @ how to turn your ideas 
of approach into orders — 

@ how to use the first few © how to combine 3 or 
minutes to win and hold more — in one 


attention sales talk 
© 3 steps in arousing sbinnies overcoming 
interest and desire @ how to use silence and 
@ 4 tools in winning persuasion 
confidence @ and scores of other tips 


that help point the way 


@ how to present your 
to more sales 


claims and arguments 


10. DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 








| McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc, j 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 
| | 
| Send me Roth's PROFESSIONAL SALESMANSHIP 
lays’ f xaminati In 16 4 1 will | 
| the send you $3.00 aS us a w pbarey delivery 
' arges r return t ok po spaie d. We pay mail | 
| ing costs if you send cash with this coupon, Same | 
| eturn privilege i 
1 xan etce | 
| | 
| AGATORE ccccccccccccoccccccecceccescocecceeceess . | 
1 sity Zone....... State..... | 
TIE LE ! 
SMI: Da tasccny sockvinubceeexie ne BW-2-19-49 | 
i 
' 


ready outstanding amount to $375.000. 
e Origin— Che company was founded by 
stockmen in November, 1946, after 
they failed to find an insurance com 
pany that would insure range cattle 
against storms. Most underwriters 
wouldn't try to figure a premium rate 
for range animals because of the many 
and varied hazards. 

Western Livestock wrote policies for 
the four-month winter season, insuring 
against loss by fire, hail, windstorm, 
snow, or blizzard up to $25 a head for 
sheep and $170 a head for cattle. Pre- 


miums were 1% of estimated market 
value of the animals insured. Dell Van 


Gilder, company secretary, says he still 
thinks the idea is sound, except that 
premiums should have been at. least 
5% of value. The company hopes to 
reorganize later. 

e Loses Less—Hartford Livestock Insur 
ance Co., a long-established company 
which insures blooded stock, also ex 
pects losses from this winter's storms 
But since stockmen are careful about 
their valuable blood cattle. these losses 
are not expected to be serious. 









THE FINANCIAL 


ANGLE 





ALL STREETERS | lately 

have been taking a close look 
at the contract terms of private sc 
curity placements and longterm 
bank loans. ‘This kind of delving 
has uncovered some disturbing in 
formation 

What particularly imterests the 
Street are those agreements that 
restrict dividend-size while a cot 
poration is in debt. In some cases, 
for example, it has been found that 
dividends are “‘legal” only after a 
large chunk of carnings has_ first 
been used to reduce the amount of 
the loan. In other instances, no 
dividends—or else only dividends 
up to a certain size—can be paid 
without an O. K. from holders of 
the loan. 

Such provisions in loan contracts, 
of course, are nothing new. Large 
lenders, in fact, have alwavs tried 
to get maximum protection And 
it’s true, too, that such safeguards 
in recent loan agreements haven't 
vet dented . stockholders’ pocket- 
books very much. 

Nonetheless, Wall Streeters see 
a good chance of future stock- 
holder damage in the dividend pro 
visions now in some of the loan 
contracts. 


ANY OF THESE were agreed 
to while profits were run 
ning at a rate never before dreamed 
of. Thus the contracts were pretty 
much geared to ultra-high earnings 
levels. But this could slam the 
brakes on dividends should subse 
quent earnings start to dip sharply 
toward lower prewar norms 
A good example of this appears 
to be Beaunit Mills, Inc. Beaunit 
is the corporation that recently pur 
chased control of the North Ameri 
can and American Bemberg com- 





panies from the Office of Alien 
Property. It has had a meteoric 
rise in the last decade or so. Since 
1936 its sales have zoomed from 
$5-million to around $41-million. 
Profits have soared from $299,000 
to almost $6-million. Beaunit’s 
purchase of the two companies cost 
some $17.1 -million. Vo help finance 
the deal, Beaunit, which but a few 
months earlier had privately placed 
a $7.5-million loan, borrowed an- 
other $10.5-milhon for four vears 
from a commercial bank and _ life 
insurance company group. And 
Beaunit agreed to hold dividends 
on its common stock to $1 annu- 
ally while any of the loan was out- 
standing—unless the lenders ap- 
proved of more. 


REVIOUSLY, Beaunit’s an- 

nual common dividend had 
long been running in the neighbor- 
hood of $2. Just recently, how- 
ever, it announced that its first 
1949 quarterly dividend would be 
cut to 25¢—half the former rate. 

Beaunit has explained that this 
cut was made to speed up repay- 
ment of its latest loan. But such 
quick action, following the divi- 
dend restriction provision, — has 
caused many a Streeter to wonder 
if the pavment of a larger dividend 
would actually have been agree- 
able to the creditor group 

‘True, earnings lately haven't 
been matching  vear-ago levels. 
However, up to last reports they 
were still running well above the 
former $2 dividend rate. April- 
December, 1948, earnings, for ex- 
ample, came to $4.13 a share vs. 
$4.39 in the 1947 penod. And 
they were a $1.27 a share in Oc- 
tober-December vs. $1.69 the pre- 
vious year. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Municipal bonds are reacting to the 
wait-and-see Washington tax talk. Dow- 
Jones municipal bond yield index 
(which moves inversely to prices) closed 
jiast week at 2.20%. It stood at 2.15% 
a week before, 2.09% in mid-January. 
Unsold bonds on dealer shelves have 
piled up over the $100-million mark. 

e 
Barnsdall Oil directors have approved 
open-market purchases of its stock when 
available at “satisfactory prices.” Shares 
so purchased will go mainly to pay for 
new oil properties. 

e 
Pacific Gas & Electric will soon offer 
stockholders 754,038 shares of new com- 
mon at $25 each. On the Big Board, 
this stock has been selling around $32 
lately. 
New York Stock Exchange took a $435,- 
597 loss in 1948, compared with 1947's 
$116,171 deficit. A change in account- 
ing procedure is partly responsible. 


ry 
Maine Turnpike Authority will hike its 
tolls May 1—10¢ on passenger cars, 5¢ 
to 25¢ on trucks. Reason: a threatened 
1949 operating deficit due to unexpect- 
edly high costs. 

ry 
Dayton will levy a local income tax (4 of 
1% of earnings) despite labor opposi- 
tion (BW—Dec.19'48,p110). It’s ex- 
pected to boost 1949 revenues almost 
$1.7-million. 

© 
New York State savings banks held 
$3.5-billion of home mortgages at the 
vear end—$900-million more than 1947 
and a record high. They now equal 
34% of all the banks’ deposits. 

2s 
Canadian Pacific is feeling today’s high 
operating costs even more keenly than 


U.S. carriers (BW —Feb.12’49,p86) 
Revenues rose almost $37-million in 
1948. Yet earnings were only $15.4 


million as against 1947’s $22.9-million. 
ry 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will soon 

ask ICC permission to construct +45 

miles of new road. This, plus 124 miles 

of trackage rights on the Wabash, 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of Gardner-Richardson Packaging Ingenuity... 


ie sacs fOrmeTY 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 





LQ Nurser KIT 


COMPONENT PARTS ALL NESTED INTO ONE COMPACT, 


EYE-CATCHING DISPLAY PACKAGE! 


The Shellmar Products Corporation 
had a wonderful new idea. It was a 
revolutionary nursing bottle that 
would give natural nursing action, 
and put an end to bottle washing! 
But to package it was a problem, 
because the components of the com- 
plete kit were of irregular shapes 
and sizes. 





These Shellie Nurser Kit components ... 


fit snugly into this eye-catching display box! 





It was only natural that Shellmar 
officials—leaders in their own pack- 
aging field—should bring this prob- 
lem to Gardner-Richardson. For it 
was one of those ‘hard to package”’ 
products on which we have built 
a reputation in the field of con- 
verted paperboard. And our pack- 
aging engineers and designers came 
up with a simple and practical 
answer! 

Today, the component parts are 
nested in a quickly assembled dis- 
play tray, which slips easily into 
the folding outer carton. The kit 
has complete protection inside the 
carton—and outside the carton, it 
makes an eye-catching counter dis- 
play! 








DO YOU HAVE A NEW IDEA ¢hat 
needs packaging? A product that's never 
been packaged’ A package that needs a 
face lifting? Let Gardner-Richardson 
tackle your problem. No obligation, of 
course. Write, today. 


would cut the Chicago-Kansas City run 
sharply. 

® 
State income sweetened in 1948 
by sales and tobacco taxes. Sales taxes 
(27 states) brought in $1.4-billion; to- 
bacco taxes (39 states), $340-million. 


simi Cos Lint yi appat ie | The GARDNER -RICHARDSON Company 


cent Federal District Court ruling that 
scotches its planned merger with the 
Florida East Coast. 


was 





=: 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 





Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 


One Hand | Ouanains 
“AUTOPOINT”’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, ““Autopoint” business gifts are constant re- 
minders ... work for you so effectively, they close 
many sales, leaving only the orders for you to book, 

Like this proved “‘Autopoint’ Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Press 
selector button forward to choice of three blade 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors, with 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “‘Auropoint” Pencil in modern pocket- 
level style with rocker-action clip and trim 
in silvonite finish. Opaque pyroxylin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up your name, 
slogan or trademark be autifully. Finger 
rip in choice of many harmonious colors. 
Doubly appreciated, because ‘“‘Grip-Tite”’ 
tip won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out 
elivers smoother, trouble-free writing. 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 

mental accessory for 

office and home. Shows 

degree of temperature 

and humidity sepa- 

rately. Case hand- 

somely streamlined in molded 
plastic—walnut color. Rates a 
place on any desk—gives you high 
rating in customer and prospect 
preference. 


WO. 400 
RETAIL $1.00 


NO. 260 
RETAIL 
$2.00 


NO. 65 
RETAIL 
$1.00 


TRADE MARK 
BETTER PENCILS 
“Aatopoint” is a trademark ef Autopoint Company, Chicage 


| Autopoint Company 
Dept. BW-2, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on 
‘*‘Autopoint’’ One Hand Operation 
Imprinted Knife 

‘Autopoint’’ Pocket-Level Style 
Imprinted Pencil 

‘Autopoint"’ Te m perature and Humidity 
Guide and other *‘Autopoint’’ Imprinted 
Business Gifts 
Name 
Company Name 
Street Address ° 
SEF. wwcedceccee Zone 
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Rails’ Dip Worries Traders 


Carrier shares threaten to break their 1948 low. This 
uncertainty, plus the fear of lower industrial earnings, is giving 


Wall Street a new case of jitters. 


Wall Street is visibly worried about 
the prospect for corporate earnings this 
year. You can see its uneasiness re 
flected in the downward drift of stock 
prices since the middle of last month. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean much, 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Wee Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 143.9 144.5 152.0 
Railroad 40.0 40.3 43.2 41.7 


137.7 


Utility . 68.9 68.9 68.4 65.1 
Bonds 
Industrial 97.1 97.1 96.1 94.1 
Railroad 86.1 87.3 86.8 2 
94.8 93.9 96.1 


Utility 94.9 


Data: Standard & Poor's Cort 











of course. ‘The stock market obviously 
has been worried about business for the 
better part of the last three years. And 
during that time, been 
ringing up the biggest sales and earnings 
in its history. 
e Working Together—But the market 
is in closer harmony with business senti 
ment now than it has been since the 
bull market blew up in September, 1946. 
The same spirit of anxious wi get 
ness shows up in industry and in Wall 
Street. 
Technically, the 


business has 


market has worked 
itself into a weak position. The Janu 
ary rally—following President ‘T'ruman’s 
mildly phrased State of the Union mes 
sage—petered out without getting any- 
Since then, prices have worked 
(chart). 


where. 
steadily downward 


e Near 1948 Low—This week, the Dow- 


Jones industrials were only a_ shade 
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above their postelection low. At that 
level, they were within dangerously casy 
reach of the 1948 low mark of 165.39. 

The rails already have dropped below 
the postelection low. This week, they 
were hanging only a point or so above 
the 1948 bottom. 
eWatch Rails—Traders are watching 
the rails closely for two reasons: 

(1) In the past year or so, the rails 
frequently have signaled important 
moves well ahead of the industrials. For 
instance, in the shortlived bull market 
last spring, they broke through their 
old highs a month before the industrials 
confirmed the action. 

(2) The rails are especially vulner 
able to bad news these davs. Freight 
trafe is lagging behind last year. ‘The 


carriers have another petition for higher 
rates hanging fire with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Costs are still 


rising. Many rail wen fear that a new 
squeeze on earnings is in the making. 
e Volume Down—If the rail average 
breaks through its 1948 low, the indus- 
trials will have a hard time to keep from 
following. And if the industrials break 
into new low ground, all the chart- 
readers’ signs will point to a real bear 
market. 

One consolation for traders is the fact 
that volume has practically dried up 
during the past couple of weeks. ‘lhere 
hasn’t been enough turnover to give 
real significance to the day-to-day moves 
of the market. This means there is no 
real pressure on prices. 






































. . 
Stock Prices: Postelection Pattern 
Nov.- De Jan.-Feb. % Loss 
Election 1948 1949 Recent Since 
Industrial Common Stocks Eve High Li High Lou Price Election 
Dow-Jones Averages 189.76 184.54 171.20 181.54 171.93 172.16 9.3% 
American Car $81.75 $82.50 $78.00 $91.75 $81 00 $84.25 3.2 
American Car & Foundry 37.37 37.37 28.12 33.50 28.50 28.50 23.7 
Amer. Smelting & Refining... 61.87 62.00 51. 50 56 75 49 25 49 62 19.8 
American Tobacco 64.7 64.75 58 00 67.37 60.00 64.00 4.2 
Anaconda Copper 38.12 38 62 32.75 35.25 32.00 32.12 15.7 
Armstrong Cork 53.00 53.00 44.00 49.50 44.50 45.00 15.1 
Bethlehem Steel 39.25 39.25 32.25 33.87 30.75 6:35 «20:7 
Chrysler Corp 61.00 61.00 50.62 58 00 51.00 §2.50 13.9 
Du Pont 181.75 185.75 165.00 187.75 179.00 181.75 
General Electric a! M2 42.62 36.50 40 00 35.87 35 87 15.6 
d 40.25 40.50 37.37 42 87 39.25 39.75 3.2 
66.00 66.00 56.00 62.62 57.62 59.50 99 
ers 21.37 21.37 17.00 17.25 *16.00 1600 25.1 
ic 64.00 64.00 55.62 62.62 56.00 57.00 10.9 
Gulf Oil 75.12 75.12 64.50 71.50 61.37 61.37 18 3 
Int'l Harvester 30.2 30.25 26.50 28.12 *24.75 24.75 18 2 
International Tel. & Tel + £2.90 12.62 8.75 10.12 8.62 9 25 26.0 
Johns-Manville 41.00 41.00 3537 40.50 36.25 36.25 11.6 
Kennecott Copper 60 87 60 87 52.00 56 62 46.50 47.12 29.2 
National Steel 111.00 112 00 «85.75 91.75 85.00 86 00 22.5 
Sears Re k 42.87 43 25 37.25 39 87 35.00 35.00 18 4 
E. R. Squ a 25.87 26 00 21.75 26.50 23.62 24.12 22.2 
Standard Oil (N. J.) ‘ 81.00 1.00 71.00 74.25 *65.50 66.50 17.9 
Studebaker Corp 27.25 27.25 20. 50 21.75 16.50 16.75 38.5 
Swift & Co 32.00 32.00 28.12 32.50 28 62 29 50 7.8 
Union Carbide » 2.28 43.25 37.12 42 00 36.75 37.25 13.9 
United Fruit 54.50 54.62 50.12 52 87 50 00 50.12 6.2 
U. W. Rubber 46.75 46.75 3787 43 00 38 12 39.2 16.0 
U.S. . 85.12 85.12 69.25 78.25 69.00 71.50 160 
Westingh 28.50 28.50 23.50 27.00 *22.50 22.87 19.8 
Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average 61.97 59.30 51.91 54.29 48.70 48.82 21.2 
Atct : Topeka & Santa Fe $113.75 $113.75 $98.25 $105.50 $89.00 $91.00 200 
Atlantic Coast Line 59.00 56.00 48.12 47.00 *37.50 39.25 33.5 
Chesapeake & Ohio ; 39. 00 39.00 «31.12 34.75 ¥*31.12 31.75 186 
Pid.) ; 49 00 49.00 39.50 43.75 38.50 39.50 19.4 
entral 38.00 38.00 28.25 30.75 *23.12 23.75 37.5 
ille & Nashville 44.75 44.75 37 00 41.50 *36.87 36.87 17.6 
‘hi. & St. Louis 86.00 86.00 70.00 81.00 72.50 72.87 15.3 
k & Western 62.87 62.87 55.62 59 25 *55.00 55.00. 12.5 
Pennsylvania 19 75 19.75 16.12 17.75 *16.00 16.12 184 
Ss “rn Pacific 59 87 59.87 47.00 49.87 *41.37 42.62 288 
Southern R 48 75 48 87 38.75 41.00 35.37 35.50 27.2 
Union Pacific 92.50 92.50 79.75 89.50 82.12 83.00_ 10.3 
tGain since Election Da *1948-49 low. 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 


\ PITTSBURGH 


/ 








Shank y 
| PEOPLES 


Pittsburgh has a reserve of unused 
labor. The small percentage of women 
in the labor force is especially signif- 
cant to managements of light manu- 
facturing or service industries who 
contemplate operations in the Pitts- 
burgh area. The present labor force 


would require a 27¢ 


> increase of women 
and girls to equal the U.S. average 
and a 35°% increase to equal the aver- 
age of 33 comparable areas. 
Pittsburgh offers many other ad- 
vantages for light manufacturing and 
service industries, as rising trends show. 
Peoples First National, through its 
fifteen completely staffed offices, has 
an intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions and will welcome the opportunity 
of co-operating with you on projects 


in this area. Your inquiries are invited, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 
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Soldering is so commonplace in indus- 
try it is not often realized that a slight 
change in the solder specification 
might result in substantial yearly sav- 
ings. Soldering in most cases is essen- 
tially a hand operation which in itself 
is costly. Maximum efficiency is de- 
pendent upon using the correct solder. 
That is why Kester manufactures over 
100,000 different types. 


HERE’S HOW YOU MAY BE ABLE TO 
REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


Kester offers a techni- 

cal service to analyze 

your soldering opera- + 
tion and recommends, 
where necessary, the 7 
correct solder for your 444 
operation. yy 






~~ FILL OUT MAIL TODAY-~ 
I ' 
Kester Solder Company 
\ Dept. M; 4240 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39; 
! 
' Please send me the new 28-page technical 
i manuol, “SOLDER and Soldering Technique.” | 
\ ' 
; Name ecole ' 
\ 
1 Company 
\ 

' 
| Address 1 
\ I 
! City... a State... ! 
i I 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4201 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Factories also at 
Nework, New Jersey + Brantford, Ca da 
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Though caricatured and assured of resistance .. . 


Unions Will Drive on Offices 


Both C.I.O. and A-F.L. are almost sure to launch high-geared 
organizing campaigns for white-collar workers in coming year. 


Unions have had their organizing 
sights on the nation’s white-collar work- 
ers ever since the war ended. Now they 
are fingering the trigger. 

One year ago, both A.I'.L. and C.1.O. 
announced plans for new drives among 
an estimated 11-million office workers 
(BW —Feb.7'45,p58). But the efforts 
which followed the announcements 
didn’t amount to much. White-collar 
unionization continues at just about the 
same general levels as in carly 1945 
e New Drives—Now, however, there are 
signs that the unions really mean busi 
ness. Both A.F.L. and C.1.O. are going 
after clerical and allied workers more 
vigorously this vear than last because: 

(1) They want to sign up the white- 
collar workers in order to hold union 


strength at current high levels. For 
most unions, industrial organizing 1s no 
longer paying off in big gains 

(2) They want to mobilize the new 
members for political action, this year 
and in 1950. 

So far, the outlook is against any 
major organizing drives coming to frun 
tion this vear—but business still isn’t 
writing them off as inconsequential. 
e U.O.P.W.A.—C.1.0.’s United Office 
& Professional Workers of America 1s 
under an “organize—or else” order from 
Philip Murray. C.1.O.’s ailing president 
took officers of the leftist union to task 
last November for past organizing fail 
ures. He threatened withdrawal of 
U.O.P.W.A.’s charter 

Shortly afterward, the office workers’ 
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union began to step up organizing plans. 
It tapped its members (it claims 34,- 
000) for a day’s pay each to set up a 
$100,000 “fighting fund” for 1949. It 
sought to quiet its internal right wing 
left wing feuding by having ofhcers sign 
‘Laft-Hartley non-Communist affidavits. 
And it announced that its first goals 
are going to be economic: increases of 
$15 a week and a $40 minimum weekly 
wage for “underpaid” white-collar 
workers. 

e Heavy-Industry Unions—But C.1.0.’s 
fight for white-collar memberships isn’t 
going to be limited in the future to 
U.O.P.W.A. ‘The big heavy-industry 
unions—such as steel, auto, and elec 
trical workers’ unions—are going all-out 
to sign office personnel wherever they 
have contracts. ‘They have done so in 
the past on a limited scale only, defer 
ring to U.O.P.W.A. whenever that 
union wanted to move in. Now, with 
U.O.P.W.A. in bad graces with C.L.O., 
the industrial unions have been told 
they can spread through offices as well 
as production departments. 

A.F.L.’s quieter Office Emplovees In- 
ternational Union is also planning new 
erganizing moves. It will concentrate 
first on getting federal and state labor 
curbs removed, or eased; second, on 
going out after unorganized office 
workers. 

Latest estimate of O.F.1.U 
ship: 22,790 members in 167 locals. 
e More Money—The goal of the whit 
collar unions is to push salaries up 
lugher—to demonstrate that there’s a 
real economic advantage to be had 
from joining a union. An independent 
union—the Federation of Westinghouse 
Salaried Unions—has gained consider- 
able ground in Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. offices using this strategy. ‘Uhis 
week, the Federation submitted _ its 
fourth-round wage demands to West 
inghouse, asking a $17 per month raise, 
or 10%, whichever is greater 

It also called for a broad pension plan, 
more paid holidays, and re-establish- 
ment of a former Westinghouse ad 
justed-compensation (profit-sharing) pro- 
gram (BW—Jan.15'49,p95). 

e Strategy—lirst targets of the new 
drives are likely to be insurance sales 
men and office workers, and office per- 
sonnel in retail trade. U.O.P.W.A. was 
badly hit in 1948 by defections of right 
wing insurance locals. It is currently 
trying to regain lost ground through a 
series of drives among agents of top in 


membet1 


surance companies 
Key to the U.O.P.W.A. campaign is 
the big Prudential Insurance Co. A 
nationwide representation election, orig 
inally set for Jan. 29, was delaved until 
this month by the National Labor Re 
lations Board. The C.I.O. union will 
be opposed by A.F.L. and an independ 
ent insurance agents’ union 
U.O.P.W.A. also has its eves on new 
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Parking in crowded shopping dis- 
tricts is one of our most serious traffic 
and safety problems. Lack of park- 
ing space drives customers away and 
causes more congestion and acci- 
dents. Yet available parking lot 
space in most business sections is 
inadequate. 

The only practical solution to this 
problem is multi-story parking ga- 
rages. Civic leaders, public officials 
and businessmen in more and more 
cities are turning to concrete park- 
Ing garages like the three éxamples 
shown at the right. 

They provide several parking 
levels on the same ground area one 
parking lot would occupy. And be- 
ing concrete, they are firesafe, dura- 
ble and economical. 

Like parking garages, houses, 
apartments, schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories, farm improvements and other 
concrete structures are firesafe. Con- 
crete can’t burn! Maintenance cost 
is low, too. Concrete is sturdy and 
enduring. And it serves econom- 
ically. It is true low-annual-cost 
construction. 

Write for free illustrated folder, 
“No Parking—W hat Does This Sign 
Mean to You!” Distributed only in 


the United States and Canada. 





THIS SIGN WON’T 


... Spoil your Shopping 
...Waste your Time 


...Drive away Business 


IF YOUR CITY HAS 


CONCRETE 


PARKING GARAGES 





City owned and operated 800-car park- 
ing garage, Bluefield, W. Va. Financed 
by self-liquidating revenue bonds. 





Buffum's Department Store autoport, Long 
Beach, Calif., parks 250 cars on five levels. 
Basement is used for merchandise storage. 





A 400-car, 3-level concrete parking 
garage built by the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store in Pittsburgh's busy triangle. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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The Crane Hoist Control that gives you 


Ge icagon Alternating Current 


Because it has not been possible in the past to get satis- 
factory crane hoist performance on. alternating current, 
factories have had to install direct current generators or 


put up with other compromise solutions. 





Today, that is no longer true. For now, Cutler-Hammer 
control engineers have come up with the long-sought solu- 
tion to this troublesome problem. Today, you can get 5 
safe, stable crane hoist lowering speeds, inching and 
dynamic braking ... on alternating current, with standard 
slip ring motors without mechanical load brakes, 
without supplementary control equipment, without costly 
maintenance. Today, you can get “Dc performance” on 
alternating current simply by specifying Cutler-Hammer 
bulletin 14164 Ac Crane Control and nothing else. Avail- 
able in manual drum and magnetic types. Try it and see 
the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


SS ” : 


R-HRAMMER 








contracts with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. and the John Hancock 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

In the retail field—where A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. are tangling in a new jurisdic- 
tional brawl—office workers are going to 
get bids to join the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America (C.1.O.’s stand- 
ard-bearer) and whatever A.F.L. union 
is on hand to compete with A.C.W.A. 
e Warming to Management—Employers 
are vitally concerned over pending 
white-collar drives—no matter in what 
branch of industry they may come. This 
was shown by the wide attention given 
a recent National Industrial Conference 
Board conference on ‘““The Problem of 
the Salaried Employee.” 

Joseph C. Sweeten, supervisor of in- 
dustrial relations research for the So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. led the discus- 
sion. Its theme: What can be done to 
assure “fair and defensible” salary struc 
tures in business? : 

The premise: Job evaluation of sal- 
aried work is lagging behind job evalua 
tion of hourly paid work. Management 
can take the initiative now in righting 
this situation; later, a proper job analy- 
sis for salaried workers might be more 
difficult if it gets snarled up with col- 
lective bargaining. 

e Recommendations—Swecten 
management to: 

(1) Make a study of all salaried jobs 
and their relation to hourly paid work. 
Pay scales could then be balanced so 
that salaried workers will get their proper 
part of the company wage dollar. 

(2) Measure the difference between 
individuals in salaried jobs, and_ base 
salaries on their job abilities. 

(3) Study company pay structures in 
comparison with salaries elsewhere in 
the industry and the community. 

Sweeten said: “Money, not collateral 
benefits, not paternalism or good-spirited 
communications, is what counts in han- 
dling office-worker problems.” 

Similar proposals recently were made 

by G. Howard Hutchins, vice-president 
of Los Angeles’ Kerr & Co., in the Mid 
Continent Banker. But he'd go a step 
further, and peg salaries to changes in 
the consumers’ price index (cost of liv- 
ing). 
e How to Evaluate Jobs—For most em 
ployers, evaluation of salaried jobs would 
present new problems. But thev can 
find valuable background on procedures 
in a United States Steel Corp.-United 
Steelworkers of America (C.1.O.) evalua 
tion program for both clerical and tech 
nical jobs. 

U.S. Steel and the union agreed that 
job evaluation should consider seven 
points: the worker’s training before and 
ifter getting the job, mental skill, re 
sponsibility, ability to handle contacts 
with others, working conditions, and 
extent of direction of or by other 
workers. 


urged 
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Pyramid Pared 
Overtime-on-overtime is 
dropped by House group—for 
some cases. Management asks 
broader premium-pay change. 


The House Labor Committee has an 
answer to overtime-on-overtime—but it’s 
not one that will satisfy management. 

The bill the committee has reported 

out covers only a comparatively small 
part of industry. As far as most man- 
agement is concerned, it only partly 
closes the wage-hour act loophole that 
has exposed many employers to liability 
for premium pay over and above real 
overtime. 
e Limits—As approved by the commit- 
tee, the “overtime-on-overtime”’ bill 
applies only to (1) longshoring and 
stevedoring, and (2) building and con- 
struction. While these are the main 
industries concerned w th the problem, 
they aren’t the only ones. Orginal pro 
posals to curb pyramided premium pay 
did not limit coverage. They tried to 
redefine “overtime” to clear up ques- 
tions of liability for all employers (BW-- 
Dec.8’48,p112) 

Ihe House committee decided last 
week to deal with “overtime on over- 
time” separately. They wanted to cut 
it off from other pending wage-hour act 
revisions—such as proposals for a 75¢ 
minimum hourly wage, and broader 
l‘air Labor Standards Act coverage (BW 

Feb.5’'49,p84). The main reason for 
the split is the need for fast action 
Uhere’s a March | deadline to be met. 
On that date a temporary overtime 
agreement between East Coast em 
ployers and A.F.L.’s dock union runs 
out. ‘The union is threatening to strike 
if the legality of the longshoring indus- 
try’s longstanding “overtime” formula 
isn’t cleared up by then. 

e Overruled—Ihe longshoring — clause 
provides for time-and-a-half “overtime” 
for work at night and during week ends. 
The Supreme Court undermined that 
provision last year, when it held that 
such a premium payment isn’t really 
overtime—but rather is higher pay fot 
working undesirable hours. The court 
ruled that emplovers still had to pay 
time-and-a-half for more than 40 hours 
worked in any week—and that thev must 
include ‘“‘overtime” as specified in the 
longshoring contracts in figuring the 
base rate on which time-and-a-half must 
be paid for hours worked exceeding the 
regular 40-hour work-week 

e Proposed Changes—Under the House 
bill, time-and-a-half pay for work outside 
regular work-day hours, and on holidays 
and weekends, can be gharged against 
overtime due under the wage-hour law. 
The extra pay need not be included in 
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Frick 11" by 10" Ammonia Compressors, with 





BIG NEW DAIRY PRODUCTS PLANT 
EQUIPPED WITH 





















= The M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc. will manu- 
_. facture SIMILAC, the well-known baby formula, 
and TEN-B-LOW, a concentrate for making icc 
Frick Unit Cooler in Ss the Freezer Storage cream in the home, in their new plant at Sturgis, 
Michigan. 

A complete Frick refrigerating system serves 
the great plant. Temperatures range from 10 
g deg. below zero to 40 above. Features of the 


cooling system are steam drive for two of the 






= compressors, a booster compressor for low- 
Cold Water Tanks, witti Pumps and Ammonia 
Control Equipment 

’ 


temperature work, and two cold water tanks ar- 
ranged for storing refrigeration by freezing ice 
on the pipe coils. 

For that special cooling problem of yours, 


look to 





Steam Engine Drives 


New angle!...on getting 
the morning mail around the office 

fast—the desk mode! MailOpener!... 
Inexpensive, good looking and durable, it 
snips a thread-like edge off any size envelope 
in just one simple stroke . . . eliminates slow, 
tiresome hand slitting... and saves so 
much time and trouble, it’s as 

necessary as mail in any office! 
Write for illustrated booklet and 
free postal rate chart complete with new 


changes in all classes... now! 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
1476 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


Originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities. 


iS 
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for 
influence 


with whole 
families 





HIS scene is typical. The whole 
family working together, using 
Household as a guide. 

For Household is a whole-family 
magazine—appealing to Pop, Mom, 
and kids alike. 

Then, too, Household hits straight 
at the big-family market—small cities 
and towns. (Big? Household parents 
average over two children per family!) 

Most important to you, these are 
buying famibie s—they have more to buy 
with than ever before. And Household 
spurs their buying... with Idea- 
Planned editorial features . . . more 
than 255 ‘“‘buy-ideas” per issue! 

Add ’em up—family interest, family 
size, family buying power—and you 
get family influence that counts. Count 
on Household! 


Success cc a HOUSEHOLD ZWeras 


1. More than 200 new accounts since 
new Household format! 


2. Advertising revenue up almost a mil- 
lion dollars! 


3. Household now in $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 class! 


4. As much four-color advertising in ong 
Household as used to run in six! 


5. Circulation over 2,000,000! 


6. Compare Household’s cost per page 
per 1,000—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


7. Advertising revenue up more than 
35% in 1948 over 1947! 


Capper Publication, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for smull 
cities and Clowns 
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the “regular rate” for figuring overtime. 
@ Unsatisfied—Management spokesmen 
before the House committee wanted a 
clarification of the FLSA “overtime” 
definition for all industry. They may 
get this later, when the other amend 
ments of the wage-hour law come up. 

E:mployver spokesmen also wanted the 


climination of ‘‘overtime-on-overtime” 
made retroactive—to protect industry 
against suits for back overtime. House 
committeemen turned management 
down. ‘They said such a measure, deal- 
ing with courts, would have to be han 
dled in a separate bill. ‘That would be 
a job for the Judiciary Committee. 








U.A.W. ORGANIZERS (right) at International Harvester’s East Moline plant run into . . . 








wast 





PLANT-GATE BATTLE as rival Farm Equipment Workers (also C.1.O.) fights for life 


Intra-C.l.O. Battle Means 


There's trouble ahead for many em 

ployers in the farm-equipment industry. 
Here’s the reason: A red-hot feud be 
tween two C.I.O. unions—the small, 
left-wing United Farm Equipment & 
Metal Workers and the powerful, right 
wing United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implements Workers. 
e Background—C.1.0. ordered F.E. to 
merge with U.A.W. shortly after Philip 
Murray's attack on union leftists at 
Portland, Ore. (BW—Dec.4'48,p100) 
Che publicized reason was F.E.’s poor 
organizing record. 

F.E. leaders refused to accept the 
“dictatorial” order. 


Trouble in Industry 


e Action—Last week, U.A.W. swung 
into action, without waiting for further 
orders from C.1.O. Organizers for the 
auto workers took up positions neat 
major I.E. plants, prepared to sign up 
workers in an oust-F.E. drive. 

At the East Moline (IIl.) plant of 
International Harvester, F.E. forces 
came out with fists swinging when 
U.A.W. men showed up. A_ bruising 
battle followed—to no decision. ‘The 
big result is a breach between U.A.W 
and F.E. that isn’t likely to be healed 
easily. That megns jurisdictional feud 
ing—always a costly drain on_ plant 
efficiency. 
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Sore Feet 


They’re a major cause 
of absenteeism, other losses. 
Chiropodists are finding ways 
to avoid this. 


Employees with sore feet cost theit 
bosses $100-million last year. ‘This toll 
of absenteeism and operating inefh- 
ciency adds a hefty sum to already 
swollen business costs. Hence, business 
men are scouting around for something 
to do about their employees’ feet 
e Helpers—The people to whom most 
businessmen turn for help are the podi 
atrists (chiropodists). ‘This week the 
National Assn. of Chiropodists met in 
Washington, discussed what industry 
has been doing so far to relieve its 
workers’ tired feet. 

Dr. A. Owen Penney, former pres 
ident, summed up the picture for as 
sociation members 

Stores and factories account for most 

industrial foot ailments. ‘There, workers 
are most apt to throw themselves oft 
balance. Corns and bunions, once 
formed, are aggravated as the workers 
try to find relief from pain—again, by 
oft-balance stance. 
e Absenteeism—Dr. Penney estimated 
that 16% of all industrial workers lose 
as much as a day’s work per month be 
cause their feet hurt. In addition, ach 
ing feet result in slower work, less efh 
ciency in plants. In stores, they mean 
irritable clerks, greater breakage of me: 
chandise, mistakes—even lost sales and 
angered customers. 

Store clerks and factory workers aren't 
alone in their suffering. Housepainters, 
roofers, and others who stand for long 
periods on the rungs of ladders de- 
velop a neuralgia of the foot. Delivery 
truck drivers, because of their habit of 
jumping from the truck onto the con 
crete pavement, often develop a pain 
ful enlargement of the first ball joint 
Then, there is a callous known as 
“chauffeur’s foot’’ developed by peopl 
who spend a great deal of time driving 
cars or trucks. 

In contrast, there are the many who 

have foot trouble because their feet get 
too little of the right exercise. 
e Case Histories—Dr. Penney cited At- 
lanta’s Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills as 
an example of what can be gained 
through foot clinics. Fulton started a 
free clinic for employees about two 
vears ago. Since then, it has reported 
a drop of 12% in absentecism, and a 
rise in production efficiency (BW —Mar. 
6'48,p26). 

As a matter of fact, there is a grow 
ing list of firms that have taken steps 
to do something about foot troubles. 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington 
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When There’s a Job to be Done... 


You can Depend on a... 

FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculator 
for EVERY type of Problem 
in EVERY type of Business 

FRIDEN will solve your individual 
figure work problems...easéer, simpler 
and faster. Telephone your local 

Friden Representative... he has the 

calculator of the size, price and capacity 
to meet your requirements. He will 
instruct you on its simple operation... 
then leave it for you to try on 

your own work... Try before you buy 


... that’s the Friden way, 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO- INC 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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YOU'LL GET BOTH REST AND PROFITS FROM 
A “BUSINESS VACATION” IN 


Southern 
California 


“Business vacations” are common- 
place here in Southern California. 
You can get in the sun—away from 
snow and slush—and, at the same 
time, look over this phenomenal 
market that has the attention of the 
nation’s top businessmen. 





Look at the facts: One-third of the 
market of all the 11 western states 
is right here...one-third of the fami- 
lies, one-third of the retail sales, one- 
third of the spendable income! 


It’s time for you to investigate South- 
ern California—with its 5 billion in 
retail sales—in person! If you want 
to participate in the tremendous, fast- 
growing western market, you'll find 
the most profitable and accessible 
part of it concentrated right here! 


So why not take a vacation while 
you're at it and bring the family? 
Take in the movie and radio capital, 
drive along the Pacific, bake in the 
sun at a desert resort, visit high- 
mountain resorts, take in the horse 
races, an old Spanish mission, the 
orange groves 


Think it over. Take a look into Amer- 
ica’s third largest market...and have 
fun in America’s Four-Season Vaca- 
tionland...a combination that means 
good rest, good business. 


Mail coupon for big 32-page color 
booklet full of information about Los 
Angeles County and all Southern 
California. When you arrive, stop in 
at the All-Year Club’s Free Visitors’ 
Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
for many other vacation aids. 


No one should pion to move now to 
Southern California to live unless as- 
sured in advance of permanent housing. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTD. This advertisement sponsored by the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 
other communities. Copyright, 1949, by 
All-Y ear Club of Southern California, Ltd.— 
a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 
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All-Year Club of So. California, Dept. 2G-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California. 


Please send free full-color vacation booklet. 





Name. 


Street 





City Zone 





State 









L. = =a © PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS® o= aw all 





department store, has had a foot-care 
plan for its employees for 22 years. ‘The 
workers go to chiropodists as often as 
necessary and the store pays the bill. 
Iwo other department —stores—The 
Hecht Co., Washington, and Filene’s 
in Boston—have chiropodists come in 
once a week to check and treat em 
ployees’ feet. ‘The stores pay part of 
the fee. 

Murray Mfg. Corp., in Brooklyn, has 
a chiropodist visit the plant five times 
a week. When the program was fist 
instituted in 1944, the company paid 
only a part of the cost. It found, how 
ever, that workers failed to utilize the 
scrvice completely under this arrange 
ment—they were particularly lax about 
follow-up checks. Since 1945, the com 
pany has paid the whole cost of the 
program. 
e¢ War-Born Plans—Among large corpo 
rations which include foot care in their 
war-born over-all medical programs are 
the Henry Kaiser enterprises, Jack & 
licintz, E:ndicott-Johnson, and Sears, 
Roebuck. 

\ survey of working conditions, 
aimed at preventing foot ailments and 
accidents, has just been completed in 
two plants of Ellmore Silver Co., Meri 
den, Conn. Dr. Charles Forster, chirop 
edist who made the study, submitted 
recommendations, including use of rub 
ber pads on the floor where workers 
must stand all dav before machines. 
Many of his suggestions have already 
been put into effect 

Other companies that have coop 
erated in such surveys include Liberty 
Mutual Insurance, Metropolitan Life, 
Aetna Life, U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Zurich Insurance, The Mennen Co., 
Bristol-Myers, and International Shoe. 


C.W.A. PLUMPS FOR C.1.O. 


The independent Communications 
Workers of America probably will take 
its 187,000 members into C.1.O. short 
ly. C.W.A. officers have just recom 
mended merger with C.L.O.’s Telephone 
Workers Organizing Committee, which 
has 50,000 to 75,000 members; the 
recommendation is expected to be ap 
proved by the union membership in a 
60-day referendum. 

C.W.A., successor to the former 
loosely knit National Federation of ‘Tel 
ephone Unions, has had rough going 
as an independent. Its executive board 
set up a committee two months ago to 
eet affiliation terms from both C.I.O. 
and A.V.L. (BW—Dec.25'48,p68). The 
union said the action was based on a 
growing conviction that union solidarity 
in the telephone industry is necessary 
as a step toward national bargaining 
with the Bell System 

According to C.W.A., there is a po- 
tential membership of half a million in 
its field. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Steel wage demands—including a_pen- 
sion plan—come to about 12% of pay- 
roll and would cost the industry about 
$250-muillion That's on the basis of 
figures just released by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. ‘They put the 
1948 payroll at more than $2.2-billion, 
average wage at $1.63 an hour. 
o 


Illegal discharge is alleged in two $50,- 


000 damage suits filed in Chattanooga 
against an A.F.L. plasterers’ union. 
Nonunion workers say the union made 
the contractor fire them—in violation of 
l'aft-Hartley and ‘l’ennessee bans on the 
closed shop. 

ry 
Fight to repeal ‘lennessce’s ban on the 
closed shop has bogged down, the state 
senate has killed a repealer bill for this 
session. Georgia and North Carolina 
repeal bills have been tabled until Con- 
cress acts on 1T-H law. 

* 
Small businessmen are opposed (by 
67%) to raising the minimum wage 
rate and (by 85%) to hiking the social 
security rate. ‘he National Federation 
of Small Business made the survey 

a 
National Airlines has given 500 union 
clerks $20-a-month raises, sick leave, 
other benefits. ‘This pact with the In 
ternational Assn. of Machinists clears 
up the airline’, last current union con- 
tract problem. 

* 
Who pays for group insurance when an 
employee retires? Associated Industnes 
of Cleveland asked 37 member com- 
panies, found that 19 discontinue it; 
nine continue it at their own expense; 
cight continue to pay on reduced policy, 
or give it to the employee paid up; one 
is “undecided.” 

2 
Profit-sharing melon of $24,271 will be 
split by employees of Pittsburgh’s Key 
stone Plumbing this month. Checks, 
based on length of service, range up- 
ward from $51.26. 

a 
Workers’ birthdays are holidays under 
new contract between Kevstone Brass 
& Rubber Co. and A.F.L. warchouse 
workers. Emplovee may either take day 
off, with pay, or work for double-time. 





The Pictures—Acme—19, 74 (top), 
6, 77; Int. News—25, 109; Key- 
stone—110; McGraw-Hill World 
News—118; McNaught Svndicate 
—102; Elizabeth Timberman—22, 
23; Wide World—38, 74 (bot.), 
106. 
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Industrial Eye Accident Costs Up 78%%* 


*SINCE 1939 





Here’s One Expense 
Cost-Conscious Management has cut —to Rock Bottom 


in these Days of Rising Costs 








Year after year, industrial eye accidents embezzle your 
profits and cut your production by sidelining able men, putting 
machines in the hands of less experienced workers, lowering 
morale, hiking claims and insurance costs. All this on top 
of the cost of medical service! 

Aware that 98% of industrial eye accidents are preventable, 
many companies have solved this problem by installing an 
adequate eye protection program with results like this: cost 
of eye accidents in year prior to program, $4,262.00; cost 
of eye accidents in first year 
of program, $204.59! Ask your 
AO Safety Representative how 
an AO Eye Protection Program 
can cut your costs. 









SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Type of Application 








“Extra Heavy 
Construction 

—Extra Years 
of Service’ 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Sales Engineering Offices 
in All Principal Cities 

















Industry pays an incalculable bill each year for 
its inability to garner all its dust. What is your 


share? How much money in real pay dust are 
you blowing away? Only 100 Ibs. a day means 
approximately 15 tons a year. 

The MIKRO-COLLECTOR ... based on radically 
different principles . . . will keep your dust out 
of the air and your profits in the bag. Con- 
tinuous, automatic cleaning of its filter fabric 
assures a record C.F.M. in handling highly 
concentrated dustloads. 

The value of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR in dollars 
and cents lies in its 99.99% minimum recovery 
of most solids even in the low micron range. 

It pays to investigate MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


performance. Write for bulletin. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road . Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


y the make 


MIKRO- PULVERIZERS and MIKRO- ATOMIZERS 
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What A.F.L. Wants 


Like C.1.O., it drives for 
pensions in fourth-round talks. 
Union Bag & Paper plan indi- 
cates A.F.L. goal. 


Most of today’s talk about labor’s 
fourth-round pension demands takes 
off from what C.I.O. unions want. But 
A.F.L. groups are working for social 
security goals too—though with less 
fanfare. ‘Their plans aren't as broad as 
those of C.1.O.’s heavy-industry unions 
—steel and auto workers, for example 
(BW—Jan.15°49,p88)—but they are im- 
portant to even more employers. 

e Indication—You can get an idea of 
what A.F’.L. will settle for from a pen 
sion and retirement plan of Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. ‘The plan, which union 
newspapers are publicizing, covers em- 
ployees in the company s ~— im 
Savannah, Ga., Hudson Falls, N. 
Chicago, and Trenton, N. J. 

(he Union Bag plan is open to all 
regular employees after three months of 
continuous service—but no one has to 
join up. The company meets two-thirds 
of the cost; the employee pays the rest. 
e Provisions—T’. T. Dunn, vice-presi- 
dent of Union Bag, says the plan pro- 
vides for: (1) a savings account for 
workers; (2) a better life insurance coy 
erage than they could get through group 
insurance; and (3) retirement imcome 
when they reach 65 years of age. 

After an employee has been enrolled 

in the plan for a specified period, rough- 
ly three years, all his contributions go 
into a savings account. If he leaves the 
company, he gets back the entire 
amount in the account, plus interest 
If he stays with Union Bag until re- 
tirement age, he gets the retirement in 
come financed by the company, plus 
what’s coming to him from the savings 
fund. 
e Base Pay Plus—Length of service and 
pay as an employee determine the 
amount of basic retirement pay. Over 
ind above this, all who retire will re 
ceive $20 a month; this extra amount 
is intended to assure a “‘subsistence pay” 
for those on the neal only a short 
time and in unskilled pay brackets 

Union Bag’s plan is scaled to supple 

ment federal social-security payments 
by enough to provide the average em 
ployee with a retirement income of half 
his annual earnings when he retires at 
age 0). 
e Death Benefits—The company says 
that its program will afford death bene- 
fits ‘‘at least as high as a vear’s annual 
earnings—and for all but a few em- 
plovees of advanced age, the amount is 
much higher.” 

An employee’s equity in the retire- 


ment fund will be maintained for a 
year, or longer, if he is ill or laid off 
because of business conditions. ‘The 
life insurance remains in force. 

Union Bag’s plan was worked out in 
negotiations between company and 
unions. It’s an extension of one al 
ready in effect for executives and _sal- 
aried employees. 











AMERICAN WORKER, Mary Uglianitza, 
will sample English factory life as. an... 


Exchange Worker Going 


To Foreign Plant 
Mary Uglianitza, Bayonne (N. J.) 


employee of Duro ‘Test Corp., has a new 
job in England this week—in the pro 
duction line of Duro Test’s English 
afhliate, Duralite, Ltd., near London 
As originator of the idea, she’s the first 
“exchange worker’ in a program de 
signed to show workers of one country 
how fellow workers abroad are faring. 
The company pays transportation. 

Miss Uglianitza will step into a Dura- 
lite job similar to the one she has with 
Duro Test. She will get the regular 
rate of pay of the English company, 
work under the same conditions as 
Duralite’s emplovees. And she will live 
for a month (at Duralite’s expense) in 
accommodations typical of those of 
English factory workers : 

After a month in the English job, 
Miss Uglianitza will vacation for an 
other month in England. 

Later, an English girl will come to 
this country under a :eciprocal arrange 
ment. If workers in the affiliated plants 
want to continue the project, other ex 
changes will be arranged. 
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To Share or Not? 


Council set up by satisfied 
users boosts profit-sharing idea. 
But a recent survey of plans 
suggests some reservations. 


A profit-sharing plan is the surest way 
to promote labor-management _har- 
mony; that’s the opinion of the Council 
of Profit-Sharing Industries—a year-old 
cooperative organization of profit-shar- 
ing companies (BW —Noy.8’47,p100). 
e Selling Job—The council recently de- 
cided to undertake a missionary job 
in 1949, aimed at “selling” profit-shar 
ing to industry. 

Ihe council cites as benefits of 
profit-sharing: “Greatiy increased pro- 
ductivity which, at the same time, low- 
crs prices to consumers and boosts pay 
and profits; labor-management team- 
work, unmarred by strikes; and greater 
job satisfaction for both employees and 
management.” 

e Manual—“Case histories” showing 
how these benefits can be gained are in- 
cluded in a 647-page profit-sharing man- 
ual, just issued by the council. It gives 
detailed descriptions of a wide range of 
plans suited to all types of businesses. 
\ny company interested in_profit-shar- 
ing can get a copy, according to the 
} 
council. 

Ihe council has more than doubled 
n membership in its one year. It now 
claims 118 participating members 
e Outside Report—Meanwhile, the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board re 
leased a report this week on profit-shar- 
ng programs. ‘They are, it says, “more 
prevalent in small and medium-sized 
establishments where the worker may 
be in a better position to see the con 
nection between his actions and _ the 
»rofitableness” of the company. 

N.L.C.B. reported the number of 

profit-sharing plans dropped during the 
past decade as “fairly low” (about 17% 
if those checked). Most abandonments, 
it said, were found to be due to “‘lack 
of profits, government restrictions, or 
wartime conditions.” But of companies 
checked by N.I.C.B. which have con 
tinued profit-sharing, fully one-third 
aren't satished with results. Biggest 
complaint is that the attitude of em 
ployees isn’t any more favorable when 
they get a cut of profits than it was 
vhen they didn’t. 
e Deferred Payments—N.1.C.B. said 
that ‘one of the most significant devel 
ypments” in the profit-sharing field is 
the growth of deferred-pavment plans 
Under these, employees do not actually 
receive their share of profits until some 
time in the future—at retirement, ter 
mination of employment for any reason, 
disability, or death. 
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Fine-Flavored Facts — 
from the home of 


FOODS SHOT 
FROM GUNS 


Who uses fork-lift trucks? What benefits 
are they getfing? These sensible questions 
occur instantly to alert business men thinking 
about materials-handling equipment. 

From America's leading industries comes 
this crisp reply: ‘We prefer Clark machines 
because they cost less to operate and less to 
maintain.’ 

Take, for example, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, richly-endowed with pioneering spirit 
and aggressiveness. Long experience in pro- 
ducing fine cereal foods helped Quaker Oats 
to achieve eminence in processing, handling 
and selling its products. 

Thet experience, coupled with an inngte 
urge to improve, led to the installation of a 
fleet of Clark fork-lift trucks to speed on 
their ways into the world, .‘Foods shot 
from guns.” 

In every kind of business the Clark Method 
is increasing productive capacity by speeding 
the flow of materials, utilizing overhead 
storage formerly wasted, reducing losses 
resulting from accidents and damage, cut- 
ting demurrage to the minimum and effecting 
big savings in production costs: 

It costs nothing to look for your own sav- 
ings opportunities—you simply Consult Clark. 


CLARK Fork Teck 


AND INDUSTRIAL }\ TOWING TRACTORS 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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C ADDRESS CARDS 


NON-METALLI 





standard ! 
typewriter will stencil 
your addresses into 
Elliott address cards 
and they fit in any metal 
address plate cabinet. 


. ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-C Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Established 1898 + Rated AAA-1 
28 models from $45 to $17,000 
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DRINKERS. 














i FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET \\ 


Carelessness or indifference—Nearly all 
4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all F/RES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON’T do this is not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE and that’s worse. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicage Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all priacipal cities 
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THEY PAY FOR THER THEMSELVES 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


February 3rd, 1949 

4 = Board of Directors has 
ared a quarterly dividend 

== f 37 ¢ per share on the out- 


ng Common Stock of the Com- 
ayable on Mar h 31st, 1949, to 
t rd at the close of 


busine r Marci h ‘10th, 1949. Checks 





CHARLES’ C eOSKOWITe 


easurer 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 
ment, etc., may be fourd in Business Week's 


CLUES 
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Featherbed Fight 


Brotherhoods claim bigger 
crew is needed on extra-power 
diesels. Carriers call this feather- 


bedding. 


How many engineers and firemen 
do you need to operate a diesel locomo 
tive safely? That’s the question before 
a presidential ‘ fact-finding board this 
week. It’s tied tightly to a broader, more 
important issue: featherbedding. 

One engineer and one fireman are 

now assigned to diese! locomotives, no 
matter how many power units are in 
use. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Firemen & Enginemen say two 
men aren't enough. They want extra 
men assigned to diesels whenever more 
power units are added. And they have 
threatened to strike if the carriers won't 
comply. 
e Make-Work?—The Brotherhoods ar- 
gue that their proposal isn’t a make-work 
maneuver. Their object, they say, is 
to assure maximum operating safety and 
efficiency for diesel-powered trains. 

Carriers don’t agree. Representatives 
of the 60 railroads involved in the case 
contend that operating efficiency and 
safety aren’t the real factors in the dis 
pute; it’s a plain case, they say, of 
featherbedding. 

“There is no work for an additional 
man on a diesel locomotive,” Howard 
Neitzert, chief counsel for the carriers, 
argues in his first brief filed with the 
fact-finders. “Men now assigned to 
diese] locomotives have little or no 
work to do. Diesel operations are con- 
ducted safely and efficiently with pres 
ent crews—creation ot another job for 
an unneeded man would be the most 
indefensible featherbedding.” 

Carriers also argue that diesels never 
run without both engine crewmen in 
the cab—a train is always stopped if one 
of them has to visit a rear power unit. 
e Background—The dispute has been 
boiling up ever since diesel locomotives 
began to replace double-header steam 
engines—with one diesel crew taking the 
place of two steam crews. As long as 
carriers had runs open for the displaced 
engineers and firemen, there wasn’t any 
urgency about a settlement. Now, how 
ever, railroads are cutting down on op- 
eating personnel (page 19), so there’s 
a showdown. 

Ihe dispute got nowhere in direct 
negotiations. The National Mediation 
Board, which intervened under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, suggested arbitration— 
but the roads turned it down. Then 
the President appointed George W. 
Taylor, Grady Lewis, and George FE. 
Osborne as fact-finders. 








TRUCKED IN: G. E.’s Philadelphia work- 
ers get to jobs despite a strike when... 


Industry Gets Around 
Third Transit Walkout 


Philadelphia’s third major transit 
strike in five years hamstrung Quaker- 
City transport this week. But the walk 
out of 11,000 C.I.O. unionists didn’t 
have the crippling industrial impact ot 
other strikes. That was mostly because 
management had profited by its experi 
ences in 1944 and 1946 stoppages (BW 
—Icb.16'46,p16). 

e Steep Demands— I'he Transport 
Workers Union (C.1.0.) gave ample 
warning this time that members would 
quit unless they got a new contract for 
1949-50. The cost of that new contract 
was high: a 25¢ hourly pav hike (late: 
scaled down to 20¢) and 15 other con 
cessions. ‘The Philadelphia ‘Vransporta 
tion Co. countered with a 2¢ offer, 
later boosted it to 3¢. On that level 
the company stood pat. It estimated 
that the union’s demands would cost 
$10-million. P.T.C. said it couldn't 
ifford the extra expense. 

e Tie-Up—The resulting strike. para 
lyzed the transportation network of 110 
intracitv routes, covering 1,500 miles 
But unlike the other strikes, this walk 
out didn’t force any big chunks of 
Philadelphia business and industry to 
close down. 

e Expedients—Some formed car pool 
Others—including General Electric 
fixed up trucks as makeshift buses for 
workers. A few big emplovers chartered 
buses from outside: American Telc 
phone & ‘Telegraph imported a flect 
from Baltimore to move long-lines op 
erators to and from jobs 

Ihe substitute methods were slow 
and costly, but they paid off as busi 
nesses kept open. 
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This is a picture of © PING © 


ucts and improving manufacturing methods. High 


It’s a picture that gives automotive engi- 
neers clear-cut facts on performance—a 
picture that suggests how photography with 
its ability to record, its accuracy and its 
speed, can play important roles in all 
modern business and industry. 


No, this is not the “doodling” of a man on the tele- 
phone. Far from it. It’s the photographic record of 
an oscilloscope trace that shows, and times, detona- 
tion in a “knocking” engine. It all happens in a few 
hundred-thousandths of a second—vet photography 


gets it clearly and accurately as nothing else can. 


Oscillograph recording is but one of countless 


functional uses of photography in bettering prod- 


Functional Photography 


speed “stills” can freeze fast action at just the crucial 
moment—and the design or operation of a part can 


be adjusted to best advantage. 


And high speed movies can expand a second of 
action into several minutes so that fast motion can 
be slowed down for observation—and products be 


made more cde pendable more durable. 

Such uses of photography—and many more—can 
help you improve your product, your tools, your 
production methods. For every day, functional pho- 
tography is proving a valuable and important ad- 
junct in more and more modern enterprises. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


4, 


i 


. «is advancing business and industrial technics IK d ] 












FROM YOU eo if 


3 oes 7° 


If you’re looking for a good site fora 
new or relocated plant, we can help you 
find it. 

Let’s be specific. Call or write to us 
today and tell us as much as you can of 
The Norfolk 


and Western’s experienced Industrial 


your plans and needs. 


and Agricultural Department will go to 
work on your problem immediately. 
For almost 50 years this department has 
accumulated important industrial data 


regarding The Land of Plenty — the six 


great industrial states served by the 





THIS IS ALL WE NEED 








N. & W. They understand manufactur- 


ing and marketing problems in relation 
to factory location. 

The Land of Plenty offers good plant 
locations ... and our staff of special- 
ists will screen those locations for your 
specific requirements. They are at 
your service to work in strictest con- 
fidence and without obligation. All we 


need is word from you. 


The Land of Plenty offers: varied raw materials 
@ dependable manpower @ electric power and 
industrial water @ Norfolk and Western Precision 
Transportation @ fine communities @ world’s 


finest Bituminous Coal @ the modern Port. of 
Norfolk @ favorable tax programs @ equable 
climate .. and room to grow! 


Voshoks 
and | estes. 


way, Roanoke, Virginia, 


LAND OF PLENTY 


Address Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 


ment, Drawer B-201, Norfolk and Western Ralil- 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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PAGE 115 


Washington thinks the joint Brazil-U. S. economic mission has really 
done a job. 

The mission’s report on Brazil’s economic needs was handed to President 
Dutra last week. It made a hit with his government right off. 

Now U. S. officials are hoping the same thing can be done in other Latin 
American countries. They figure wider use of joint technical missions could 
do a lot to clear the ground for Truman’s world development program 
(page 117). 





e 

Copies of the ‘“Abbink report’’ (John Abbink headed the U.S. group) 
haven't reoched Washington yet. But it’s known that the mission urged: 

(1) A guarantee of fair treatment for U. S. investments in Brazil; also 
a plan whereby both countries would eliminate double taxation. 

(2) Development of agriculture as well as industry. (Brazil’s minister 
of agriculture has just launched a farm program that calls for more than 100 
stock centers, 22 repair centers for farm machinery, soil conservation.) 

(3) Increased immigration, especially of skilled industrial workers and 











farm labor. 

(4) Expansion of power facilities, especially hydroelectric plants. 
(Brazilian Light & Traction has just received a $75-million World Bank loan 
for c: big hydro project.) 





2 

Argentina’s fancy trade machinery has finally spluttered to a dead stop. 

Last week the National Economic Council (1) halted all imports; (2) 
suspended nearly all international financial transactions; (3) returned to 
applicants some 150,000 import requests dating back 18 months. 

You needn't bother trying to sell anything to Argentina for some time. 
The chaos left in the wake of Economic Boss Miguel Miranda is complete. 
Trade will be practically nil until the economic council gets the country 
functioning again— if it can. 

Meanwhile, rumors persist in Buenos Aires that President Peron is 
losing his political grip. 








e 

The Argentine fiasco is bound to hold up trade talks with Britain. A 
British trade mission is now standing by in Buenos Aires. 

The British want more and cheaper food than Argentina sold them in 
1948. The big problem: How will Britain pay the bill? 

Last yedr London squeezed through by selling British railway holdings 
in Argentina. This year payment will have to be in British exports. 

The trouble is London wants to sell consumer goods as well as capital 
goods. (World demand for British machinery still tops supply.) But Argen- 
tina has had a ban on consumer goods imports for some time. And this 
ban is sure to outlast the present confusion. 

s 

The State Dept. still hopes that something will come out of the Austrian 
treaty talks now going on in London. 

True, Russia keeps backing Yugoslavia’s claims to: (1) reparations 
from Austria; (2) a slice of Austrian territory. These are the same issues 
that broke up the Austrian treaty talks last year. 

But State sees a subtle change in Moscow’s line. Last year the Russians 
were leading Tito’s fight in the conference. Now they are just ‘‘agreeing in 
principle’’—-sitting back and letting the Yugoslavs state their own case. 

This has weakened the Yugoslavs’ position. The first thing the Yugo- 
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slav delegate did when he got to London was to huddle with the leader of 
the U. S. delegation. Chances are he was offering a compromise. 
a 
Britain is in a better mood about close economic cooperation with 


western Europe. 

Chancellor Cripps will pass the word along this week in Paris. He’s there 
to talk long-range planning with the other Marshall Plan countries. 

Reason for the shift in British policy: Financial reforms in France have 
convinced London that it’s safe to put some stock in French recovery. 

e 

French labor is up in arms over the Queuille government's bill to reform 
nationalized industries. 

The bill would split French state industries into two groups: (1) public 
service monopolies; (2) other industries. 

Industries in the second group would get no more financial help from 
the government; they would be forced to pay their own way in competition 
with private enterprise. 

Public service monopolies would continue to get special privileges. 
But they would feel the heavy hand of economy, too. 

French unions—Communist and anti-Communist alike—think the bill 
would endanger the whole nationalization system. The unions threaten a 
wave of strikes if the bill is passed. 

The Queuille government will juggle this hot potato at least untii after 
the March local elections. But the government is committed to reform 
France’s state industries. And time isn’t going to make the potato any 
cooler. 








e 

Current notes on Business Abroad: 

Leyland Motors, Ltd., big British bus builder, has hooked up with 
Commonwealth Eng. Co., Ltd., of Sydney, Australia. Commonwealth will 
build chassis and bodies; Leyland, diesel engines. The new company aims to 
supply all Australia’s bus needs, plus part of southeast Asia’s. 

Fabrica Nacional de Motors, government-backed Brazilian firm, is to 
build trucks and buses under a license from Isotta Fraschini of Italy. Opera- 
tions will start on an assembly basis, with Isotta Fraschini supplying parts 
for 2,000 vehicles. (Fabrica Nacional may soon make a similar deal with 
Italy’s Ansaldo group for the production of tractors.) 

Powell Duffryn Technical Services, Ltd., will help the state of Victoria 
(Australia) develop its 37-billion ton deposits of brown coal. The British 
firm has had engineers consulting with the U.S. Bureau of Mines on the 
project. 

National Radio and Eng. Corp. of India (Tata subsidiary) has signed 
up Ekco of Britain to help speed its radio output. The deal fits in with the 
New Delhi government's plans to get Indian radio output up to 150,000 sets 
@ year by 1952. 

Kromhout Motoren Fabriek of Amsterdam has formed a combine with 
three other Dutch engine builders to boost their output of small diesel units. 
The group is building a new plant at Harderwyk (province of Gelderland). 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. is converting a former 
U.S. Navy hospital ship into a Mediterranean luxury liner for the Turkish 
government. Value of the contract: $2-million. 

Austin Motor Car Co., Britain's leading auto exporter, is dropping plans 
for production at Hamilton, Canada. Apparently Austin now feels that it’s 
wiser to fill American and Canadian orders from its British plant. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 19, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Where Export-Import Bank Credits Went... 


1934-48 
(cumulative) 


Europe 


$3,240,000,000 


Ex-Im dollars go begging now that Europe gets ECA help. 






1948 


All Other 





Europe 
22.2% 


$138,000,000 


bet 0:2. s- 


Bad Omen for Foreign Lending 


The Ex-Im Bank is having trouble finding sound invest- 
ments abroad; private capital will have more. That spells trouble 
for Truman’s program to develop the world with U. S. dollars. 


Nearly a billion dollars is going beg- 
ging in Washington. It’s money that 
the Export-Import Bank stands ready 
to loan to foreign borrowers able to 
meet businesslike terms. And few bor 
rowers who can are to be found 

Ihat’s one big reason why President 

lruman’s world development program 
(BW—Jan.29°49,p19) is still little more 
than an air castle. Nobody has yet 
figured out how to get U.S. dollars 
moving into Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa on sound business terms and on 
a large scale. 
e Slack Year—The Ex-Im Bank’s 
president, Herbert E. Gaston, told con- 
gressmen, behind closed doors, that 
1948 was the bank’s slackest vear since 
the war. It had let out only $138-mil- 
lion in new credits—barely a fourth of 
1947’s new business. And at the year- 
end it had $916-million waiting for 
loan outlets. (Only $497-million had 
been uncommitted the year before.) 

True, the Ex-Im Bank was actually 
just getting back to normal operations. 
European customers boomed the for- 
cign-loan business abnormally just after 
the war, during the interim-aid period. 


new 
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Now they're getting their dollars free 
from ECA. ‘Trouble is, the bank has 
also failed to find markets for its loans 
outside of Europe: In 1948 it loaned 
less to Latin America than it did in 
1947, and it made only $26-million in 
new loans to Asia. 

his failure has serious implications. 
lor if the Ex-Im Bank can’t get its 
money moving into world-development 
projects, there is little reason to think 
private capital can. 

@ Obstacles—The obstacles in the way 
of increased Ex-Im business are deep- 
seated. 

In his inaugural, President ‘Truman 
exhorted private and government in- 
vestors to go out and build a_ better 
world in Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa. But potential borrowers tend 
to see the stigma of imperialism on 
every investment dollar that goes into 
Latin America and Asia 
e Nationalism—Nationalistic fervor not 
only inhibits the investment of capital 
and the remittance of profits (BW 
Dec.20'47,p101); in many cases, espe 
cially in Latin America, it prevents 
U.S. know-how from being put to work 








where it 1s needed. Ex-Im officials say 
that perhaps the biggest single obstacle 
to increased development loans is the 
lack of foreign technical skill to make 
the development projects into efficient, 
paying operations. 

I'he Ex-Im Bank thinks it only good 
business to insist on reliable technicians 
to see that its loans are well spent. But 
many countries are not ready to assume 
business responsibility as the U.S. un 
derstands it. The bank turns down 
countless loans because Latin Ameri 
cans won't accept U.S. control at the 
technical level. Or even where they 
will, U.S. engineering firms can’t be 
found to undertake the job. 
¢ Help Needed—U.S. technical con 
trol is needed both for the construction 
of projects and for the initial stages of 
operations. Where the Ex-Im Bank has 
had its way, the Latin American repub 
lics have made big strides forward 

Perhaps the best example is Chile's 
$53-million steel plant, now going up 
near Concepcion. The project is owned 
ind managed by the Chilean govern 
ment. But Koppers Co. of Pittsburgh 
has been hired on a long term contract 
both to do the design work and to serve 
is Operational manager when the plant 
gets into production in 1950. Ex-Im 
Bank loaned $28-million in 1945 and 
$20-milhon last year to finance U.S. 
steel-mill supplies and equipment, and 
construction know-how for this project. 
l'rom every angle, the bank thinks, this 
is a model loan. 

e Volta Redonda—The same sort of 
deal was worked out for Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda steel plant, but only after the 
project threatened to founder on the 
rocks of Brazilian politics. Ex-Im Bank 


CHAIRMAN Herbert E. Gaston was ap- 
pointed head of the bank by President Tru- 
man last week 
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loaned $45-million for U.S. equipment 
and services for Volta Redonda. But 
after the plant was built, it ran into op 
crational difficulties. So Ex-Im Bank 
stepped in and insisted that the Brazil 


ians hire a U.S. manager. Today the 
plant is Operating close to its capacity 
of 250,000 metric tons a vear. Brazilian 


businessmen now talk of expansion 
Ihe Brazilian and Chilean steel mills 
are owned by the respective govern 
ments. Financial and policy manage 
ment is in the hands of Brazilians and 


Chileans. This is helping Latin Ameri 
can business leaders build up confid 
ence in themselves. In turn this con 
fidence will make it easier for the Latins 
to accept U.S. technical help without 
losing face. ‘Through this formula the 


I'x-Im Bank hopes to be able to finance 


the export of U.S. technical knowledge 


on an ever-increasing scale 

e Policy Aim—lThe Ex-Im Bank is an 
im of U.S. foreign policy. When the 
bank was set up in 1934 its primary 
purpose was to finance the exchange 
if goods between the U.S. and foreign 
countries. In those days U.S. export 
trade needed a shot in the arm 


lor the first 11 vears of its life the 
bank was hemmed in by the Johnson 
Act which said that no loans could be 
made to governments in default of their 
obligations to the U.S. ‘To all intents 
ind purposes Ex-Im business was con 
fined to Finland (which “always pays 
its debts”) and Latin America. 
e New Kevnote—In 1945 Congress re 
leased the bank from the limitations of 
the Johnson Act and boosted its lend 
ing power from $700-million to $3.5- 
Congress had the pious hope 
that Ex-Im Bank might be able to carry 
the brunt of U S. reconstruction aid to 


billion 


Europe. Then that job had to be 
turned over to ECA. 

Now President ‘Truman’s world de 
velopment program is the new key 
note of U.S. foreign policy. It will put 
the Ex-Im Bank more and more into 
the development loan business as op- 
posed to the direct financing of U-S. 
exports. As one Ex-Im official put it, 
today U.S. industry must import if it 
ever expects to get its debts paid. ‘That 
means foreign sources of supply must 
be developed, with U.S. dollars 
e Work in Progress—The bulk of last 
vear’s new Ex-Im Bank loans went di 
rectly or indirectly into development 
projects. In addition to the money for 
the Chile development, loans 
were made for power developments in 
Venezuela ‘and Brazil. A Canadian firm 
got $5-million to continue development 
of an iron ore bed at Steep Rock; Haiti 
got a loan for agricultural development; 
Bolivia got one for highway construc 
tion 
e Guarantees—Having a high regard for 
sound economics, E:x-Im Bankers don’t 
look to fondly on grandiose schemes to 
broaden ¢he bank’s scope and thereby 
make fuller use of its loaning power 
But there is the possibility that the 
bank may provide some sort of guar 
antee for foreign investments «broad 
before too many months have passed 

Bank officials are thinking in terms 
ot guarantees that profits in foreign 
currency can be brought *home. This, 
of course, is what ECA has been doing 
for about a vear now, with no appre 
ciable success. But there is reason to 
believe there would be more takers if 
the guarantee were to apply to Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. Here the in 
vestment risks are greater than in west 


steel 





ern Europe, the profit returns corre- 
spondingly higher. 


e Too Risky—Investment guarantecs 
are, of course, beyond the present scope 
of the bank. It would take an act of 
Congress to permit such a procedure. 

One thing the Ex-!m Bank could do 
within its present statute is to finance 
raw-material surveys in areas where pu 
vate capital considers it too risky. Some 
foreign governments, for example, have 
applied to the bank for money to 
finance oil surveys within their borders. 
But up to now the bank has kept its 
hands eff exploration loans. It thinks 
this should be left to private enterprise 

In any case, the Ex-Im Bank is bound 
to stick to its sound business policies. 


These haven't earned the bank many 
headlines. And ECA has given away 
more money in a year than the bank 
has loaned out in 14 years. But the 


E:x-Im has proven one thing: The aims 
of U.S. foreign policy can in some 
measure be met at a profit to the U.S. 
taxpayer and the U.S. businessman. 

e Profitable—In over 14 years of opera- 
tions the bank has chalked up more than 
$110-million in net profit. In 1945 
the bank was $47.4-million in the black 
after (1) the Treasury had been paid 
its §% hiring charge, and (2) the op 
erational costs of the bank and its 100 
odd people had been covered. For a 
government agency this isn’t standard 
operating procedure. 

These profits were made on $3.36 
billion worth of E:x-f!m loans made since 
1934. About $2.14-billion are still out 
standing. Some $394-million more have 
been earmarked but not vet disbursed. 
Another $910-million in loans were 
authorized but expired or were canceled 
before the monev was actually let out 

















New Australian Cattle Trailer Just Goes on .. and on 


There are plenty of wide open spaces in 
Australia’s cattle country and mighty few 
railroads. So cattlemen are turning to these 
“road their herds to rail 
outlets. 

Kurt Johansen operates this road_ train 


trains” to get 


Mie 


over the 1,080-mi. route between Alice 
Springs and Newcastle Waters in Australia’s 
Northern ‘Territory. It takes Johansen’s 
drivers two days to make a one way trip. 
The train can carry 90 head of cattle or 60 
tons of wool. 


In the road train, a 200-h.p. Diamond T. 
Diesel truck pulls two 45-ft., eight-wheel 
trailers. Another 36-ft. trailer can be added 
if desired. The road train cruises at 20 
m.p-h., gets about five miles to the gal., and 
rolls on 58 tires. 
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More Oil... 


You wanted it... 
You got it... 
You'll get still more! 


ee YEAR this country used a lot more oil than 
ever before. Oil and progress go together. 

To help get you more oil, this company and its 
affiliates last year did the biggest job in their history. 
Plants and equipment had to be modernized and ex- 
panded in a hurry...new wells, refineries, tankers, 
pipelines—all the things ic takes to get you more oil. 

This big job could nothave been done unless asound 
business existed. It took organization. It took money 
—lots of it—about 100 million dollars more, in fact, 





than the entire year’s earnings. It used up funds set 








aside for replacing worn-out equipment. It dipped 
heavily into savings. It took borrowed money, and 
money raised by selling assets. 


Money made on the job went back into the job. 











In 1949, and in the years to come, you'll want still 
more oil. And you'll get it. At home and abroad, 
money is being spent today to provide for tomor- 
row’s needs. 


The better you live, the more oil you use... 








1dding storage and transport facilities. . . 





FOR STILL MORE OIL, WE’RE... 





Constructing refineries... 





Building tankers and pipelines. . . 





Expanding research facilities. . . 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 











There will be ey 


How seldom the light fails even in 
storms! More than duty inspires the 
men who work in our power and light 
plants. 

And every modern device is used to 
safeguard the service. Small wonder 
then that so many of them depend on 
Ashcroft Gauges to indicate or record 
the pressures of steam, water, air or 
gases—to guard the boilers and lines 
with enduring accuracy. For almost 
a century men in utilities, industries 
and transportation have placed com- 
plete trust in Ashcroft Gauges and 
today their reputation is better than 
ever —their leadership still defying 
every challenge. 

St ead and d by leading Distributor 


every du order gauge > m- 
ist on “SHC ROE T. . Write for booklet 


ASHCROF yl 


| emmy Gauges 


NG, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
s k Valves, Consolidated 
es and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 
x' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ther lifting specialties. 
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Provide Your Employees With 
This “Gentle Action” Soap 
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. PYNOL soap has the gentle ean 
es ng action, generous lather and mild 
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e and protect cuts 
skin health, PYNOL 
granule soap for get 
not the skin! 
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Soviet lron-Coal 


Europe hears Russia is pl 


Is there a map like this on the Krem- 
lin wall? European economists are won 
dering whether Moscow is planning a 
canal between the Dnestr and Wista 
tivers—perhaps near Lwow. Such a 
canal would link the Polish-Czech 
“Ruhr” with the Ukrainian iron basin. 

It is known that Soviet planners hav« 
toyed with the idea. And the Nazis 
definitely had it in mind after they oc 
cupied the Ukraine in 1941. 


e Iron Source—On paper the scheme 
scems plausible enough. Polish and 
Czech industrial resources are alre: idy 


being we jointly (B\W—May2 
“48, pll7) [his merger is based largely 
on the coal of Upper Silesia, the rich 
price that Poland got from Germany 
after World War II. But the Polish 
Czech Ruhr lacks iron ore. And it can 
never get all it needs from Sweden, now 
the nearest source. 

Ihe USSR has plenty of iron ore at 
Krivoi Rog and surplus manganese at 
Nikopol. Both could become fairly 
handy to Polish-Czech industry if the 
Dnestr and Wista rivers were linked 
by canal. 

e@ Danube Route—The Poles and Czechs 
are building a canal now to link the 


ROMANIA 


° 
Moscow 





rm “Eastern Ruhr“ 


Minsk 
% | /] Iron Basin 





Prypyot R. 







Link? 


anning a Dnestr-Wista canal to 
link the heavy industry and coal of Middle Europe to the iron 
resources of the Dnestr basin in the Ukraine. 


Oder and the Danube. It is part of 
their joint scheme. It will give Czech 
industry a water-route to the Baltic and 
Polish industry a water-route to the 
Black Sea. Possibly this route could be 
used for shipping Ukraine ores to the 
Polish-Czech Ruhr. It would be shorter 
than the Dnepr-Bug-Wista route but 
it still would be much longer than the 
Dnepr route, and much more vul 
nerable. (The Danube runs through 
Yugoslavia, now on the outs with the 
Soviet bloc.) 

e Coal—There’s no doubt about the 
industrial value of the coal in Upper 
Silesia. Much of it is high in quality. 
And it’s estimated that the area (in 
cluding part of Czech Bohemia) con 
tains 67-billion tons of coal—compared 
with an estimated 55-billion tons for 
the Ruhr itself. ‘The coal is relatively 
easy to mine. In 1938 production per 
head in Upper Silesia was 2,021 tons; 
in the Ruhr it was 1,420, and in Britain, 
1,165. 

Russian engineers and economists al 
ready are in on the planning of this 
eastern Ruhr. Russia is supplying a 
l-million ton a year steel plant under a 
trade agreement of January, 1948. Con 
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struction started last summer near 
Glivice (formerly the German town of 
Gleiwitz). 

A cooperative Polish-Czech power sta 
tion is going up now near Oswiecim, on 
the Polish side of the border southeast 
of Glivice. For fuel it will use Polish 
coal, 

In August, 1948, the Polish-Czech 
Council of Industrial Cooperation an 
nounced that the whole East Bohemia 
and Upper Silesia industrial area would 
be developed without regard to na 
tional boundaries. And the Council 
adopted ambitious goals for itself. One 
pair of long-term goals—10-million tons 
of steel and 120-million tons of coal 
gives an idea of the scale of planning. 
Output on this scale would look good 
to Moscow, especially if it is to be tied 
directly to the Soviet economic ma- 
chine. 


ECA’S LEDGER 








Hoffman’s Six Points 


ECA and Administration — leaders 
trooped into Congress last week to talk 
Marshall Plan. What they said gen- 
erally added up to a clean bill of health 
for the recovery program. 

From Paul Hoffman, the lawmakers 
heard some encouraging statistics: Steel 
output in western Europe is at an all- 
time high, 25% above 1947; total fac 
tory output is up 14% over 1947; clec- 
tric power output is 65% above prewar; 
exports are up 20% from the 1947 
level. 

But Hoffman laid down six “musts” 
for the Europeans if they want to keep 
up the present clip: 

(1) Countries must do more to stabil- 
ize currencies. 

(2) Thev must develop new sources 
of supply in western Europe and in 
overseas. territories. 

(3) Exports have to be jacked up. 
Greater efficiency and productivity, 
lower prices, and better marketing tech 
niques are needed 

(+) Nations must tear down present 
barriers which interfere with intra-F.uro- 
pean trade. 

(5) More austerity is needed to cush- 
ion the blow when ECA closes shop and 
imports are slashed. 

(6) Countries must exchange more 
data on proposed investment programs 
if they want closer economic integra- 
tion. : 

hese six points could well form the 
agenda of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation which 
meets in Paris this week. Even if they 
don’t, thev'll be sure to touch off a lot 
of fireworks. Almost every country 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 










In 1915 “Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated was used for 
roofing and siding at 

a large colliery. 
So well did it 
stand up that ina 
rebuilding program 

4 years ago it was 

mmm salvaged and 

_———- re-used. 


"No maintenance for 
90 years.’ Thats 
what the owner 
required for his new 
building on New York's 
river front. Material 
specified and used? 
“Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated. 





y of industrial buildings everywhere have the protection 
and economy of ‘‘Century”’ Asbestos Corrugated, the incombustible 
building material. It is fire resistant, corrosion and weather proof, 
never needs painting or other costly upkeep. 

The new ““TOP-SIDE” Fasteners, exclusive with “Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated, considerably reduce erection costs on roofing jobs over 
steel purlin construction. The labor for making and moving and the 
cost of scaffolding is completely eliminated. The job is done entirely 
from the roof surface. 

If you are planning a new building or face-lifting an old one, investi- 
gate K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. Your inquiry will be 
promptly answered with complete details. 


Nate made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANYe A MBLERe PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO. LTD. * MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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Whether you run a plant, 
a warehouse, or a retail store.. 


don't pay taxes 
tO... ‘nh? 


* NEEDLESS HANDLING, whether in a big plant or a small store, 
puts a heavy tax on profits. Loading or unloading, movement of work- 
in-process, filling mixed-package orders, or stacking for storage, may 
be costing you from two to twenty times more than is necessary! 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 
— 


will cut operating costs, quickly pay for itself, and 
keep on making profits for you .. . indefinitely 


Often the cost of Rapistan Material Flow 








equipment can be written off in a matter 
of weeks. Rapistan is the most flexible 
line of package-type conveyors in the 
country. You can get a simple, short 
length portable conveyor for truck load- 
ing, a between-floors power-belt, or a 
combination of multi-directional grav- 
ity and power flow. Rapistan equip- 
ment is easy to install, can be delivered 


promptly. With it you get all the benefits 





of leadership in experience and quality. 


| 

free help! To help you visualize how you can profit by Rapistan 
Material Flow, write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
“Rapistan Material Flow at Work.” No obligation. 

See how plant carloading was cut from 90 to 8 man hours... how storage 
confusion was eliminated and loading time reduced 66%...how a processor 
saved $200 a week... how 2 men do the work of 10 with less fatigue 

. and how Rapistan can work for you. Just write to 





THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 
306 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY 














CONVEYORS: POWER OR GRAVITY 
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would catch the blast of one or more 
of the points: France, with finance 
troubles, is a prime target on the stabil 
ization issue; Britain, which insists on 
bilateral control of trade, comes under 
fire on the trade-barrier score; Italy has 
a big gap between exports and imports. 
Almost all the countries, except Britain, 
will grouse about a further slash in 
imports. 

There already has been prolonged 
wrangling in OEEC over these prob 
lems. ‘That’s why there’s a move afoot 
to get western Europe’s foreign minis 
ters into the body. People like roving 
ambassador Averell Harriman feel the 
ministers are needed to give OKEC the 
power to knit together western Europe's 
economies. 


Other Developments 


ECA Guarantee. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. is the second U.S. 
manufacturer to take advantage of 
ECA’s guarantee clause. It will get a 
$300,000 guarantee for investment in 
a new instrument plant near Glasgow, 
Scotland. The 14-year guarantee will 
cover convertibility of sterling to dol 
lars—either profits or original invest 
ment up to $300.000. 

The plant is slated to go into produc 
tion in April. It will be leased by Honey 
well-Brown, Ltd., the U.S. company’s 
wholly owned British subsidiary. In the 
carly stages Minneapolis-Honeywell will 
ship component parts from the U.S 
for assembly at the Glasgow plant. 
Later the plant will produce its own 
instruments. 

Aluminum Advisors. E.CA’s two-man 
mission to Britain, Belgium, and The 
Netherlands (BW—Feb.12’49,p106) 
set sail last week. Purpose of the junket: 
to offer advice to the countries on pos- 
sible methods of stretching aluminum 
scrap. Members are Donald Colwell, 
sales engineer, Apex Smelting Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., and Albert Butler, formerl 
of the War Production Board’s alumi 
num-manganese division. 

Productivity Teams. Sweden will 
send western Europe’s fourth produc 
tivity team to the U.S. in March to 
study production methods. It will be 
made up of 12 trade unionists from the 
metal working, paper, and transporta 
tion industries. British, Danish, and 
Norwegian productivity teams are al 
ready here in this country or are on 
their wav. 

Purchasing Agents. ECA is going to 
prevent foreign purchasing agents from 
collecting their commissions in dollars. 
When the price of goods bought with 
ECA money includes a foreign agent’s 
commission, ECA will still turn over 
dollars for the full amount to the Treas- 
urv of the country involved. But the 
agent will have to take his money in 
local currency. 
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MANAGERS Elie Schalit (left) and Ra- 
phael Recanati handle operations to make . . . 


New Israeli Flag Line 
A Link to Western World 


A new flag line will soon be plying 
the high seas. It is the Israel-America 
Line, Ltd., of Haifa. 

The new line will carry freight car- 

goes between Israel] and the Western 
Hemisphere. It will act as exclusive 
shipping agent for the Israeli govern- 
ment and its purchasing missions in the 
U.S. Indications are that freight rates 
; will be 20% below those in effect be- 
fore hostilities broke out last May. 
e March Delivery—Ihe line's first ves- 
sel, a Canadian Victory ship, is to be 
delivered in March. Chief ports of call 
will be New York, New Orleans, Mont 
real, and St. John (New Brunswick). 

Phe American-Israeli Shipping Co. 

will act as managing agents to the flag 
line. Since last May it has handled just 
tbout all shipments from the Western 
Hemisphere to Israel. 
) e Backers—l'inancial backing for the 
; new company comes from three groups: 
(1) the Zim Navigation Co., Ltd., 
which now operates Israel flag ships 





the Mediterranean; Israeli importers 
and bankers represented by the Pales- 
1 tine Discount Bank of Tel Aviv; (3) 


Palestine Economic Corp. and Ameti- 


) can Palestine ‘Trading Corp. of New 
1 York, joint owners of the American- 
Isracli Shipping Co. 

1 There are no plans right now for a 
S passenger service. But Palestine Eco 

r nomic Corp. has ambitious ideas for a 
- chain of tourist hotels in Israel. So it 
= scems pretty certain that some dav the 
1 Israel-America line will branch out with 


passenger liner or two. 
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THE TREND 





Business Week’s Minimum Requirements 


For a New Labor Law 


Congress is racing at breakneck speed to write a new 
labor law. If the Administration holds to its schedule, 
Senate committee hearings will close Feb. 23. The House 
committee may hold hearings after that. But those ses- 
sions doubtless will be telescoped, too. Such haste is 
both absurd and senseless. It will shut off testimony of 
many expert witnesses who have a contribution to make 
in a matter of great public import. 

We believe that a full and open discussion before the 
Senate and House committees is a minimum prerequisite 
for getting a law which won’t do more harm than good. 
Already the false sense of urgency created by the Admin 
istration is developing an atmosphere of horsetrading. 

The precipitate haste also adds to the pressure behind 
the Administration’s bill. As the Administration itself 
has acknowledged, that bill is the old Wagner act—plus 
a little window dressing. It would turn back the clock 
to those bad times: (1) when the public knew the chill 
of fear at how unions could paralvze essential community 
functions; (2) when it was possible for unions to oppress 
wage earners just as unconscionably as any feudal-minded 
employer; (3) when Communists rode high in positions 
of control over the destiny of millions of American work- 
ers; and (4) when the very structure of industrial manage 
ment was threatened by policies which encouraged 
foremen to joi antimanagement organizations 

At the verv least, a national labor law based on col 
lective bargaining should safeguard us against these four 
evils—which the Taft-Hartley law did much to curb. 


Any law which is not to become a club in the hands 
of labor leaders must provide that the President can 
enjoin a strike which imperils the national health and 
safety. So long as there is any doubt that such power 
of self-protection exists and can be exercised, we are 
all vulnerable. In the absence of such assurance, the 
unions have an incentive to drive through to their private 
ends whatever the cost may be to the public in misery 
and hardship. Thus: 

Our laws must provide that a strike can be stopped 
short of disaster. 


If the new statute does not regulate the closed shop 
we will have junked a basic American principle. The 
unregulated closed shop gives union officials the power 
of economic life or death over workers. If there is no 
check on them, they alone can savy who will work and 
who will be cast out of the plant or trade where they 
hold sway. ‘There is no appeal above them. Unless the 
government regulates the closed shop, the individual 
human rights of wage earners may be disposed of as the 
union sees fit. ‘Thus: 

Our laws must provide that free American citizenship 
is not violated by either employers or unions. 


124 


Since the passage of the 'Taft-Hartley act, Communist 
control over a hnge section of our economy has been 
uprooted. Communist domination of labor organizations 
in the communications, shipping, transport, and atomic- 
energy industries was a Russian pistol at our head. Under 
the Wagner act, unions which were organized in these 
industries were manipulated by men whose loyalty was 
not to America. ‘They were agents of Moscow. They 
served their foreign masters well by holding the power 
to create such chaos in American industry as to prostrate 
our economy. 

In the period during which the Taft-Hartley law has 
operated, the Communists have lost one labor bastion 
after another. ‘The non-Communist affidavit require- 
ment for union officers encouraged genuinely American 
opposition elements to oust Communists from their 
union posts. ‘Thus: 

Our laws must provide that Communists in labor 
unions will not have government protection in their striv- 
ing to dominate American wage earners. 


When the Taft-Hartley law was passed, the output 
and efficiency of industry was threatened by a burgeon 
ing foreman union movement. Under the Wagner act, 
it had been held that foremen were to be classified as 
“emplovees.” Labor organizers—seeing a lush field in 
the 3-million or so foremen in industry—were cranking 
up a high-geared recruitment drive. Some companies 
had already been forced, by foreman unions, to treat 
with their supervisors at arms’ length. 

Such an experience is in store for more companies if 
unionization of foremen is again encouraged by the 
government. ‘That unionization of supervisors probably 
is the most important single cloud over the outlook for 
a more productive industry. Management's right to man 
age will be impaired seriously if the foreman splits his 
allegiance. ‘Thus: 

Our laws must provide that foremen, who are the base 
of the management pyramid, will remain secure on the 


management team. 


These are the four paramount provisions which Bust 
NESS WEEK Calls for in any labor law which makes the 
faintest pretense of being in the national interest. Bevond 
these there are many others which will contribute to 
stability, justice, and progress. But if any of these four 
are lacking, the law will not be fair. Nor do we believe 
it will survive. Our ‘views on labor legislation are 
expressed here for two reasons: (1) because we wish to 
state those views so clearly that they can be subject to 
no misunderstanding; and (2) because we feel it is our 
responsibility to underline essential facts which otherwise 
may be overlooked in Congress’ mad rush. 
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NORDBERG, big 





name in Diesel manufacture, has built more Diesels of 2000 horsepower and over 
than all other American makers ¢ bined 


Shell Industrial Lubricants help in their manutacture, 


Makes the Heavy going light 


Cram all the horsepower ever built by Nordberg into one 


big Diesel, and vou could lift a skyscraper as big as the 


Empire State Building to the clouds . . 


Nordberg Diesels flourish under heavy going—drive ships 
g g I 


and powe! plants ... generate current for entire cities... 


pump oil through thousands of miles of pipe line 

Big enough to dwarf dinosaurs, these Diesels have parts 
weighing tons—machined and finished like watch jewels. 
Industrial lubricants, used in their manufacture, are sev erely 
tested... 

Shell has provided a series of oils and greases: a Shell 
Industrial Lubricant is the break-in oil on large Diesels, a 
rust preventive oil protects Diesels in shipm« nt, and other 


Shell oils are used in plant equipment. 


LEADERS Iw IwousTRYy ReEty On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Various grades of Shell “DIESELINE” have been tested 
and are being used in Nordberg Diesel Engines. Through 
their absolute uniformity, these Diesel fuels permit engineers 
to study and analyze performance figures. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive huibrica- 
tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; sched- 
ules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 








A new idea 


witha ein look 


... another example of what 


GEON polyvinyl resins can do 


F this is the trimmest-looking golf bag you’ve 

seen in a caddy’s age, then please look a little 
more closely at the trim itself 

The material is made from Geon polyvinyl 
resins. Both the material maker and the golf bag 
maker can look forward to a market in which 
customers will be delighted with the fact that for 
all its smartness, the golf bag is lighter, sturdier 
and sure of a longer life. 

The characteristics of Geon needed — and 
lelivered — are its resistance to scuffing, wear, 
mildew and grease. It can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth—neither sun nor rain will harm it— resists 
both scratching and abrasion. 

Yet the protective trim on golf bags is only one 
of the many problems Geon has helped solve in 
recent years. Materials developed from it produce 
fire-resistant draperies, tougn taxi-seat Coverings, 
protective containers for fresh foods, collars that 
won't wilt, women’s shoes of fetching colors. 
Does this give you ideas? 

Geon can be molded, extruded, used as a cal- 
endering, coating, an impregnant, or cast into 
sheets. We make no finished products from Geon, 
but we are glad to supply additional information 
and to help in any special problems. Write B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. A-2, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitch- 


ener, Ontario. 


~~, id : 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company | 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





